Lets  consider  what  vouVe  just  hit  upon.  A  rather  impressive 


Granted,  side  airbags  are  but  one  part  of  the  LS  400"s  battery  of 


safety  feature  known  as  the 


Lexus  front  seat-mounted  side- 


t  airbaa;.  Standard  for 


impac 


b(ith  the  passenger  and  driver 


the  1997  Lexus  LS  400. 


Indeed,  "seat-mounted" 


are  the  operative  words  here. 


Because  unhke  the  traditional 


door-inoiuited  side  airbags.  this 


33%  Of  M  Car 
Accidents  Are  Side- 
Impact  Collisions. 
Good  Thing  You  Ran 
Into  This  Ad  First. 


safety  systems,  bickiding  dual 


front  airbags,  a  high  tensile- 


strength  steel  cabin,  rigid  side- 


intrusion  beams  and  three-point 


pre-tensioning  front  seatbelts. 


And  while  these  techno- 


logical precautions  are  exem- 


plary, they're  no  replacement 


for  the  best  safety  feature  of 


configuration  is  designed  to  help  provide  side-impact  protection  that         all-  the  cautious  driver.  For  more  information,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
travels  with  you.  Wherever  you  happen  to  place  thel4-way  adjustable.         www.lexus.com  or  call  800-USA-LEXUS  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


leather-trimmed  seats.  (Hows  that  for  comfort? 


AjkI  please,  be  careful  out  there.     ( f     1 


L 


The  Relentless  hirsuit  if  Perfection, 


Always  ivear  seatbelts.  Always  secure  children  in  rear  seat, 

©1997  Lexus.  .4  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  V.S.A..  Inc.  Crash  statistic  source:  ,\ational  Highway  Traffic  Safety  AdminUt  ration.  1994. 
Please  ube)  all  speeil  laii^.  Driver's,  front  passenger's  and  front  seat-mounted  side-imimvl  atrl>ag'<  are  mpfiiemmtnl  restraints  onh. 
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Here  &  Now 


Slim  Comfort 


A  girl  I  knew  in  high  school  so  de- 
tested her  nose,  which  was 
slightly  (but  not  grotesquely)  prominent, 
that  after  marrying  at  age  twenty  she 
begged  a  series  of  gynecologists  to  steril- 
ize her  so  she  couldn't  pass  it  on. 

I  thought  of  that  woman  when  I  read 
the  article  by  Assistant  Editor  Jennifer 
Sutton  on  psychiatry  professor  Katharine 
Phillips's  work  with  body  dysmorphic 
disorder  (page  34).  BDD  causes  an  esti- 
mated 5  million  Americans  to  suffer  an 
irrational  revulsion  toward  one  or  more 
of  their  physical  features.  Some  spend  for- 
tunes on  surgery;  a  tew  attempt  suicide. 

To  some  degree,  we  can  aD  identify 
with  BDD.  Most  of  us  have  a  love-hate 
relationship  with  mirrors;  we're  always 
checking,  always  asking  ourselves  how  we 
look.  Such  self-consciousness  is  particu- 
larly acute  in  adolescence.  Rare  is  the  fif- 
teen-year-old who  cannot  rattle  off  an 
inventory  of  her  imperfections.  1  bet,  like 
me,  you  can  still  recite  yours. 

For  competitive  young  people  at 
Brown,  the  pressure  to  look  a  certain  way 
can  be  as  intense  as  the  drive  to  excel  aca- 
demically. It's  not  about  clothes;  college 
students  are  famously  tolerant  of  idio- 
syncratic attire.  It's  about  attractiveness. 
These  days  it's  often  about  weight. 

"You  walk  around  campus  and  you 
wonder,  'Where  are  the  heavy  people?'  " 
says  Kent  Yrchik-Shoemaker,  assistant  di- 
rector for  outreach  in  Brown's  Office  of 
Psychological  Services.  "A  young  woman 


who  IS  big-boned  may  feel  really  bad 
about  herself  when  she  comes  here." 

He's  right;  most  Brown  students  look 
enviably  slender.  I  see  them  in  the  athletic 
center  on  my  lunch  hour:  spandexed  fit- 
ness buffs  jogging  miles  on  the  track, 
pumping  the  weight  machines,  gazing  at 
their  reflections  on  the  mirrored  wall.  Fit- 
ness is  good,  of  course.  But  as  Danya 
Reda  '99  pointed  out  in  a  Brown  Daily 
Herald  essay,  "there  is  a  dangerous  differ- 
ence between  a  health-conscious  lifestyle 
and  an  all-consuming  obsession." 

While  extreme  cases  of  BDD  are  rare 
among  Brown  students,  according  to 
Yrchik-Shoemaker,  body-image  preoccu- 
pation and  eating  disorders  have  been 
common  for  some  time.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  a  classmate  of  mine  nearly  killed  her- 
self by  dieting  down  into  a  child's  size 
6x  -  the  size  my  six-year-old  daughter 
recently  outgrew.  During  the  week  before 
my  friend  passed  out  and  was  hospital- 
ized, she  was  eating  only  a  tablespoon  of 
paprika  per  day.  We  all  knew  something 
was  dreadfully  wrong  with  our  emaciated 
pal,  but  we  didn't  yet  know  the  term 
anorexia  nervosa.  Now  everyone  does. 

Director  of  Health  Education  Mary- 
Lou  McMillan  '85  said  last  semester  that 
some  600  students  annually  express  con- 
cerns about  eating.  Brown  offers  counsel- 
ing and  several  discussion  groups;  dur- 
ing freshman  orientation,  McMillan  and 
Yrchik-Shoemaker  present  a  forum, 
"Keeping  Mind  and  Body  Together." 

But  even  with  all  this  support,  body- 
image  insecurity  is  unlikely  to  fade  soon, 
at  Brown  or  elsewhere.  "There  are  so 
many  thin  people  on  this  campus,"  one 
junior  told  the  Herald.  "You  start  compar- 


ing yourself,  and  you  see  your  flaws." 
Compared  to  today's  sculpted  supermodels, 
obviously,  we're  all  flawed.  Yet  I'm  sure 
that  no  matter  how  often  and  searchingly 
we  check  our  mirrors,  we  wiD  never  find 
in  them  the  true  measure  of  our  worth  — 
even  if  we  look  like  Cindy  Crawford. 

Recently  I  lost  some  weight,  and 
while  I  was  careful  to  emphasize  that  I  did 
so  in  order  to  be  healthier,  what  fed  my 
soul  were  the  compliments.  "You  look  so 
young!"  gushed  friends.  "Thanks.  I  have 
much  more  energy,"  I  responded,  one  eye 
on  my  attentive  daughter.  "Doesn't  your 
mom  look  beautiful?"  someone  asked. 
But  Melinda  has  ahi'ays  thought  me  beau- 
tiful. When  I  was  plumper,  she  loved  pre- 
tending that  my  stomach  was  a  pillow. 
Now  she's  hearing  a  cold  new  truth: 
beauty  is  thin.  In  our  milieu,  flat  abs  beat 
tummy-piUows  by  a  mile. 

One  recent  Saturday  my  little  sylph 
tugged  at  her  ballet  leotard  and  asked, 
"Mommy,  am  I  getting  fat?"  My  heart 
nearly  broke.  Oh,  darling,  I  wanted  to  cry. 
Don't  listen  to  any  of  it.  Eat,  dance,  play 
soccer,  be  strong. 

"No  way,"  I  answered.  "You're  wonder- 
ful'' If  only  she  could  always  believe  it. 
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Carrying  the  AAail 


The  Conflict  in  Yugoslavia 

The  article  by  Charles  Ingrao  '74  Ph.D. 
("Bosnia's  Day  of  Judgment,"'  February) 
was  well-written  and  intbrniative.  In  it. 
however,  he  commented  that  "today  we 
think  ot  lews  and  Muslims  as  adversaries." 

1  don't  think  ofjews  and  Muslims  as 
adversaries,  and  I  doubt  it  the  majority' 
of  BAM  readers,  Muslim,  Jewish,  or 
other\vise,  include  themselves  in  Profes- 
sor Ingrao's  "we"  either.  Perhaps  he 
is  referring  to  the  Middle  East.  If  so,  he 
should  say  as  much.  But  even  in  that 
region  I  believe  tensions  between  Israelis 
and  Arabs  are  not  primarily  religious 
in  nature. 

We  need  to  be  careful  about  making 
assumptions  which  needlessly  manufac- 
ture divisions  ber^veen  groups. 

Henry  Hamiuoiid  'S7 

Boston 

I  read  with  interest  the  two  articles  on 
the  former  Yugoslavia  in  the  February 
issue.  While  1  know  the  peace  process  has 
a  long  way  to  go,  and  I  share  the  feeling 
of  compassion  and  hope  expressed  in 
both  articles,  Charles  Ingrao's  message 
left  me  feeling  uneasy. 

Ingrao  suggests  the  catastrophe  in 
the  Balkans  arose  from  a  "century-long 
process."  "A/i7/(7((i//i)-long"  is  more  accu- 
rate. He  gives  examples  ofjews  and  Mus- 
lims being  treated  benignly  under  the 
Ottoman  and  Habsburg  empires. That 
Muslims  fared  well  under  Ottoman  rule 
IS  hardly  surprising.  As  to  the  treatment 
ot  Christians  under  the  late  Ottoman 
rule  and  other  aspects  of  the  "process," 
the  author  offers  no  insight.  In  describ- 
ing the  end  of  the  allegedly  peaceful 
ethnic  coexistence,  Ingrao  proclaims  that 
the  "governments  of  Romania,  Croatia, 
and  Ukraine  actually  began  liquidating 
Jews  before  the  construction  of  the  first 
German  camps  —  and  with  a  brutality 
that  shocked  even  Nazi  ofTicials." 

I  am  aware  of  the  events  in  Croatia 


TO     OUR     READERS 

Letters  arc  alirays  itvlcomc,  and  wc  try  to 
print  all  wc  receive.  Preference  ii'ill  l>c  '^ii'cn  to 
tlioic  that  address  the  content  of  llie  magazine. 
Please  limit  letters  to  200  words.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  for  style,  clarity,  and  length. 


and  Romania,  but  Ingrao's  inclusion 
ot  Ukraine  is  ignorant  at  best.  Such  ill- 
informed  statements  expose  the  author's 
lack  of  objectivity. 

Ingrao  prescribes  televised  war- 
crimes  trials  as  a  solution  for  the  region's 
troubles.  While  justice  is  important,  such 
a  simplistic  proposal  for  achieving  peace 
demonstrates  insufficient  insight  into  a 
conflict  whose  roots  go  back  to  the  first 
miUenium  and  that  is  more  akin  to 
a  civil  war  than  to  an  aggression  by  one 
state  against  another.  Perhaps  the  more 
reasoned  approach  of  the  European  Union 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  understand 
the  history  better  than  the  author  does. 

Alex  Allister  Shvartsntaii  'gj  Ph.D. 

Sutton,  Mass. 

Anthor  Charles  Ingrao  responds: 
Mr.  Shvartsman  embraces  the  fiction 
spread  by  Serb  and  Croat  nationalists,  some 
journalists,  and  ill-informed  politicians 
that  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  is  rooted  in 
"age-old  rivalries."  Scholars  of  the  region 
realize  that  Bosnia's  Christians  did  not 
even  identify'  themselves  as  Croats  and 
Serbs  until  the  closing  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  there  was 
simply  no  prior  equivalent  to  the  orgy  of 
ethnic  murder  and  iiKiyhem  that  has  con- 
sumed central  Europe  since  1912.  One 
cannot  characterize  as  "civil  war"  a  war 
of  conquest  that  was  launched  by  Milose- 
vic, the  Yugoslav  army,  and  Serb  execu- 
tion squads  against  unarmed  and  unsus- 
pecting Croat  and  Bosniak  civiUans. 

Mr.  Shvartsman  also  underestimates 
the  cathartic  potential  of  televised  war- 
crimes  trials.  It  was  Milosevic's  exploita- 
tion of  televised  "news"  reports  of  ficti- 
tious atrocities  that  initially  drove  manv 
Serbs  to  commit  horrible  acts  of  ven- 
geance against  their  neighbors.  And  it  is 
visual  imagerv  -  the  modern  world's 


most  potent  vehicle  of  social 
control  -  that  can  present 
Serbs  with  proof  of  their  lead- 
ers' truilt. 


Fault  Lines 

She  was  drunk  out  of  her 
mind  and  couldn't  remember 
a  thing  from  the  night  before; 
- 1 ._    —      therefore,  anything  that  hap- 
pened to  her  was  necessarily 
Ins  fault.  Right?  It  seems  to  me  she  was 
lucky  she  didn't  wake  up  in  the  street  or 
end  up  in  the  morgue. 

I  am  appalled  at  Brown's  handling  of 
the  Adam  Lack  case  (see  "Taking  the 
Stand,"  page  28).  If  that  is  Brown's  idea  of 
fairness,  justice,  and  enlightened  liberal- 
ism, I  want  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Brown 
owes  Lack  and  the  world  an  apology. 

[Former]  Associate  Dean  of  Student 
Life  Toby  Simon's  recently  published 
comments  [in  the  Providence  Journal]  on 
campus  sexual  misconduct  make  it  clear 
that  our  once-admirable  University 
continues  to  leap  off  the  deep  end  in  its 
passion  for  politically  correct  fads  and 
ultraliberal  social  causes.  Do  not  expect 
right-minded  alumni  to  bankroll  this 
plunge  into  lunacy.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  abandon  a  sinking  ship,  albeit 
with  some  sadness  and  regret. 
J.  T.  Rollinson  '60 
"Clovis,  N.M. 

We  salute  Professor  David  Josephson, 
who  stepped  m  heroically  to  preserve 
common  sense  in  the  infamous  date-rape 
case.  Clearly,  the  case  was  mishandled, 
and  the  University  is  now  paying  the  price. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  decent 
professor  has  not  been  fired. 

It  will  always  be  true  that  justice 
requires  vigilance.  Let's  call  for  an  end  to 
the  pathetic  coda  to  this  case:  the  need 
that  many  at  Brown  feel  to  brand  Profes- 
sor Josephson  a  sexist.  Let's  pull  back  from 
the  lunatic  fringe  and  meet  at  the  center 
of  our  moral  campus  on  this  issue. 

PeterThompson  '/.s  Ph.D. 

Providence 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  that 
the  two  students  involved  in  this  sordid 
affair  are  not  /wdThev  are  sick. 
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It  is  shocking  that  a  progressive  uni- 
versity like  Brown  would  handle  this 
affair  by  punishing  only  one  party.  Both 
parties  are  responsible  for  their  behavior, 
and  both  parties  need  help. To  punish 
only  the  male  does  the  female  a  grave 
disservice  by  allo\ving  her  to  remain  in 
denial  regarding  her  alcoholism. The 
female  needs  treatment,  not  enablement. 
Brown's  enablement  will  probably  post- 
pone her  recognition  that  she  has  this 
tatal  disease  until  the  consequences  are 
worse  —  possibly  prison  or  death. 

If  members  of  the  disciplinary  board 
can't  recognize  a  clear-cut  case  of  alco- 
holism when  it's  right  in  front  of  them, 
more  knowledgeable  members  should 
be  appointed. There  should  be  suspen- 
sions -  of  the  incompetent  disciplinary 
board  members,  not  these  suffering 
students. 

Daviil  J.  Pasck  '76 

Charlotte,  N.C. 


Him,  not  Her 

Thanks  for  the  fine  review  of  my  derma- 
tology-in-the-cinema"Web  site  ("Pick 
O'  the  Web,"  Elms,  February).  One  small 
error:  I'm  a  man.  Fame  on  the  Internet 


can  be  a  tunny  thing.  I'm  sure  my  class- 
mates will  find  it  as  amusing  as  I  did! 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Vail  Reese  '86 

San  Francisco 

vcr@itsa.iicsf.cdu 


investments'  Impact 

I  appreciate  the  voices  of  Sara  Schneider- 
man,  Andrew  Gersh,  and  Kurt  Langer  of 
the  class  of '97  (Mail,  February)  in  tavor 
of  having  ethical  investment  guidelines 
for  the  University's  tunds.  I  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  dismissive  tone  of  [Senior  Vice 
President]  Donald  Reaves's  response 
when  he  says  ot  the  portfolio  managers, 
"For  a  number  ot  reasons,  it  is  not  in  the 
University's  best  interests  to  subject  these 
managers  to  a  review  ot  their  holdings." 
In  my  view,  to  ignore  where  money 
managers  invest  tunds  is  to  abdicate 
responsibihty  for  the  use  of  corporate 
assets  in  the  same  way  that  not  holding 
trustees'  meetings  is  an  abdication  of 
governing  responsibilities.  My  personal 
funds  are  invested  in  accordance  with 
my  ethical  considerations,  as  are  the 
funds  of  many  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. As  an  individual  with  relativelv 
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Remember  When...  Brown  University 

Now  available  as  a  signed  limited  edition  photograph. 
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knowledge? 

Dine  in  May  at 

Browns 

Continuing  College 


You'll  find  incredible  varieir  on  oin  5-Staf 
hill  of  fare  -  everylhing  from  American  his- 
tory to  the  fight  against  AIDS,  life  on  Mars 
to  life  after  jo,  ethnic  studies  to  estuaries 
and  our  environment,  the  science  of  sleep  to 
the  Hong  Kong  "hand  over"  the  huuiscnpe 
oj  Brown  to  the  landscape  oJBosiua, 
and  nnich,  much  more... 


W4 


Aimrnmm.  Savor  the  possibilities! 

Contact  the  Office  of  Special  Events  for 
a  more  detailed  menu: 

phone  401  863-2474;  fax  401  863-2785; 

write  Brown  University,  Box  1868,  Providence,  Rl 

02912;  or  e-mail  cforum@brown.edu 


The  1997 

Commencement 

Forums 

Saturday,  May  24th  and  Sunday,  May  25th 

Come  back  to  campus  for  some  generous  helpings  of  food  for  thought. 
More  than  20  one-hour  forums  from  g.jo  am  to  5  pm  on  Saturday  and 
a  Stephen  A.  Ogden  jr  Memorial  Lecture  on  Sunday  at  4:50  pm. 

A  sampling  of  the  erudite  cooks  who'll  bestirring  this  intellectucd  broth: 

Brown  students  and  faculty  including  Brown  alums  including 

Donald  Abrams  '72,  M.D. 


Planetary 
geologist 
James  Head 


Sociologist 
David  Meyer 

University  curator 
Robert  Emien 

Historian  James 
Patterson 


Oceangrapher  and  geological 
scientist  Warren  Prell 


Director  of  Brown's 
Center  for  the 
Study  of  Race  and 
Ethnicity  Faynesse 
Miller 


NASA  administrator  Wesley 
Huntress  '64 


Statesman  and 
peace  negotiator 
Richard  C. 
Holbrooke  '62 


And  special  guests  such  as 
Paleontologist  Stephen  Jay  Gould 

Author  illustrator  David  Macaulay 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmKtKmim 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


small  investinents.  my  decisions  can  have 
little  impact.  A  school  like  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  sizable  funds  to  invest, 
can,  through  the  use  of  well-publicized 
investment  guidelines,  influence  company 
policies  in  a  way  that  shareholder  voting 
on  proxT  issues  simply  cannot  do. 

Properly  used,  ethical  investnrent 
guidelines  can  be  a  potent  force  for  posi- 
tive change.  These  three  voung  people 
are  on  the  right  track,  and  the  University 
should  respond  with  more  seriousness 
to  the  issue  they  raise. 

Diwid  P.  Prescott  '64 

Princeton,  N.l. 
Since  this  letter  Wiis  written.  Presidetit  Grego- 
rian has  reactivated  Brown's  Committee  for 
Corporate  Responsibihty  in  Investing  ("Since 
Liist  Time,"  Eh}is.  March).  -  Editor 


Hey,  Hay 

I  have  a  small  correction  on  vour  Here 
&  Now  (December).  John  Hay,  one  of 
Brown's  most  remarkable  graduates, 
was  class  of  1858,  not  1856.  At  my  gradua- 
tion they  gave  an  honorary  degree  to 
John  Hay  Whitney  and  made  a  big  deal 
over  it  being  100  years  since  John  Hay 
graduated. 

Lawrence  T.  Kocher  '_'iS 

Emeryville,  Calif. 


Gregorian's  Successor 

President  Gregorian's  departure,  1  believe, 
poses  the  knottiest  succession  problem 
for  Brown  since  the  equally  redoubtable 
Henry  Wriston  called  it  quits  in  1955,  my 
freshman  year.  In  came  Barnaby  Keeney. 
As  a  three-year  member  of  Professor  Bill 
Dineen's  choir,  I  often  heard  the  presi- 
dent speak  at  compulsory  chapel  exer- 
cises. Keeney  urged  the  students  to  think 
independently  and  critically,  to  strive 
for  excellence  our  own  way,  to  fight  off 
the  conforming  fog  of  the  fifties  -  and 
he  was  persuasive. 

1  read  later  that  Keeney  maintained 
a  relationship  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  while  serving  as 
president  of  Brown.  Others  may  find  this 
laudable,  honorable,  and  patriotic.  For 
me  It  tastes  bitterly  of  hypocrisy,  even 
forty  years  later. 

Pass  the  presidential  baton  to  the  best 
candidate,  one  whose  sole  commitment 
will  be  to  this  fragile,  glorious  institution 
ot  higher  learning. 

Martin  E.  Plant  '38 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Pet  Project 

In  his  letter  (Mail,  February)  R.Joseph 
Novogrod  '38  suggests  that  volunteers 
might  help  municipal  animal  pounds 
improve  adoption  procedures.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  hun  that  here  m  Rhode  Island 
that  has  been  happening  since  1979,  the 
year  Volunteer  Services  for  Animals 
(VSA)  began  working  in  the  Providence 
Municipal  Shelter. 

VSA  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that 
lost  pets  in  municipal  shelters  deserve  the 
same  care  and  opportunities  as  animals 
in  private  rescue  leagues  and  SPCA  shel- 
ters. The  program  works,  thanks  to  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  who  annually  save  the 
lives  and  improve  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  Rhode  Island  animals. 

To  learn  more  about  VSA's  humane 
programs,  call  (401)  273-0358. 

Lois  Graboys  '59,  '73  M.A.T. 

Barrington,  R.I. 
Tlie  writer  is  founder  and  past  president  of 
Volunteer  Services  Jor  Animals.  —  Editor  o^ 


$500,000 

LIFE  INSURANCE 


Age 

10  Year 
Level 
Tern 

15  Year 
Level 
Term 

20  Year 
Level 
Term 

Joint 

Average 

Age 

Suivivof 
Shp 

30 

$321 

$366 

$462 

50 

CAa 

35 

$331 

$367 

$467 

60 

FOR 

45 

$632 

$743 

$935 

70 

LOWEST 

55 

$1,380 

$1,706 

$2,315 

80 

RATES 

■  Annual  Premium  *  Male  '  Pretered  *  Non-Smoker  Rate 

Call  for  a  tree  customized  quotation  on  any  desired 
amount  &  plan: 

(800)635-9121 

Kenneth  Shapiro 

Global  Financial  Concepts 

Boston,  MA 

Or,  to  discuss  a  personalized  plan  lor  you  in  the 
areas  of: 

•  Lite  Insurance  •  Business  Insurance  Planning 

•  Disability  Insurance     •  Retirement  Planning 

•  Group  Insurance         •  Estate  Planning 

NOTE:  These  rates  may  not  be  available  in  some  stales. 
Call  to  check  lor  availability  in  your  state.  Depending  on 
age  and  length  ol  tenn,  rates  shovm  represent  vanous 
insurance  companies 


Also  in  Boston,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Troy  (Detroit),  CIncago, 
Washin^n,  D.C.  dr Miami 


Dry  Aged  Steaks,  Chops 
&  Fresh  Seafood 

"The  natjona]  reputation  of  The  Capital  Grille 
has  crowds  beating  down  the  doors." 

"The  Capital  Grille  is  the  place  to  see  and  be  seen. " 

The  Nnt'  York  Tirmrs 


"Noi  only  is  the  menu  beef\', 
hut  the  portions  are  gigantic. . . 
these  steaks,  with  some  bite  to 

them,  have  a  hill  meaty  flavor. . . 
the  wine  list  is  enough  to  keep 

\ou  entertained  lor  many  visits." 

Phyllis  C  Rich7jian 
The  Washington  Post 


THE 

CAPITAL 
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It's  the  same 
story  every  year. 
Across  the  country,  col- 
lege students  earn  more 
As  and  fewer  B's,  while  the 
C,  once  standard,  is  going  the 
way  of  the  slide  rule.  As  stu- 
dents face  competitive  grad- 
uate schools  and  brutal  job 
markets,  and  professors  worry 
about  tenure  and  shrinkmg 
iiinds,  high  grades  make  every- 
one feel  good.  Or  do  they? 

This  year  Duke  University 
debated  a  controversial  plan 
to  deflate  grades.  The  proposal 
drew  national  attention  and 
ignited  discussions  on  cam- 
puses around  the  country. 
Conceived  by  a  statistics  pro- 
fessor, Duke's  plan  would 
have  established  an  experi- 
mental achievement  index 
(Al)  to  adjust  students'  grades 
according  to  course  difficulty 
and  the  relative  performance 
of  classmates.  For  example,  if 
a  professor  gave  a  student  a 
B  in  a  course  and  other 
grades  ranged  from  A  to  C, 
the  student's  AI  would  rise.  If 
the  same  student  earned  an 
A  along  with  everyone  else, 
the  grades  would  be  weighted 
downward  and  the  AI  would 
drop.  Duke  students  opposed 
the  AI,  while  faculty  reaction 
seemed  mixed.  An  acadenuc 
council  rejected  the  proposal 
March  13. 

But  the  issue  remains,  and 
the  boldness  of  Duke's  plan 
only  underscores  the  depth  of 
concern  over  spiraling  grades. 
Other  colleges  have  tried  more 
moderate  adjustments.  Dart- 
mouth, for  example,  has  begun 
including  average  course  grades 
on  transcripts  along  with  a 
student's  individual  grades,  and 
Stanford  recently  reinstated 
the  F.  Only  Duke,  though,  has 
come  so  close  to  eliminating 


Is  it  worth  taking  the  air  out 
of  inflated  grades? 


the  standard  grading  system 
altogether. 

How  serious  is  grade  in- 
flation at  Brown?  According 
to  the  registrar's  office,  A's 
accounted  for  40  percent  of 
all  undergraduate  grades  last 
year,  up  10  percent  from  a 
decade  ago.  The  jump  is  great- 
est in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  and  smallest  in 
the  hfe  and  physical  sciences. 
The  percentage  of  B's  and 
C's  each  dropped  about  2  per- 
cent, but  more  noticeable  is 
the  change  in  one  of  Brown's 
curriculum  hallmarks:  the 
S/NC  (satisfactory  or  no 
credit)  option. The  number  of 


courses  students  take  S/NC 
has  decUned  as  grades  have 
gone  up  —  from  nearly  one- 
third  of  course  enrollments  ten 
years  ago  to  fewer  than  one- 
fourth  last  year. 

It  is  the  students,  according 
to  Dean  of  the  College  Ken- 
neth Sacks,  who  are  placing 
more  emphasis  on  grades. 
"We  try  to  downplay  them," 
he  says.  "We  want  students  to 
explore,  to  take  risks  —  not 
to  worry  whether  they're  two- 
tenths  of  a  percent  higher 
than  someone  else  in  their  pre- 
med  class."  Sacks  believes  that 
Duke's  proposed  AI  system 
would  only  further  intensify 


competition  among  students. 
"Competition  creates 
anxiety,"  he  says,  "and 
anxiety  rarely  creates 
the  proper  environment 
for  learning." 

Rather  than  focus 
on  grade  inflation.  Sacks 
prefers  to  ask  whether  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  satisfied 
that  Brown's  system  produces 
"optimal  learning."  He'd  Uke 
students  to  ask  professors  for 
more  Course  Progress  Re- 
ports —  written  descriptions 
of  a  student's  work  that  offer 
greater  detail  than  grades  — 
and  he'd  like  professors  to 
write  them  more  carefully.  In 
addition,  more  professors 
should  encourage  students  to 
rewrite  papers.  Sacks  suggests. 
That  would  require  an  intense 
effort  by  both  students  and 
faculty,  but,  he  says,  "it  comes 
down  to  whether  we  see  a 
paper  or  an  exam  as  a  single- 
dimensional  reflection  of  a 
student's  performance  or  as  a 
learning  opportunity." 

What  about  those  surging 
A's  and  vanishing  C's?  It's  true 
that  Brown  students  are  good 
and  getting  better  every  year; 
and  it's  true  that  some  faculty 
may  be  reluctant  to  give 
grades  lower  than  those  the 
students  might  receive  at 
another  institution.  But  Sacks 
says  that  if  grades  are  consid- 
ered "only  a  minor  index  of 
student  learning,"  grade  infla- 
tion is  not  the  main  problem. 
Others  are  not  as  sanguine. 
Duke  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
institutions  struggHng  with 
how  to  make  grades  more 
meaningful.  And  most  students 
remain  unconvinced  that 
grades  are  only  a  minor  index 
of  learning.  "The  debate," 
Sacks  says,  "has  not  yet  reached 
its  peak."  -Jeiwifer  Sutton 
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A  Safe  Place 

One  stihh'iit's  spiiitiiiil 
vision  of  nice 

As  A  SENIOR  at  a  mostly 
black  high  school  on 
Long  Island,  Siie-Hn  Nurse 
97  thought  Brown  was  too 
white,  too  elitist,  and  too  cut- 
throat for  her.  But  after  otTi- 
cials  troni  the  admission 
otTice  persuaded  her  to  visit 
tor  a  weekend,  she  changed 
her  mind.  "The  people  I  met 
were  like  me,"  she  recalls. 
"They  were  smart,  ambitious, 
and  black." 

During  her  treshman 
anci  sophomore  years.  Nurse 
became  a  leader  within  the 
University's  black  comniunity. 
She  lived  in  Harambee  House, 
the  dorm  for  students  inter- 
ested in  African  culture,  and 


Sue-lin  Nurse  '97 

served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Organization  of  United 
African  Peoples  and  Brown 
Sisters  United.  Yet  as  was  clear 
in  her  speech  at  the  lanuary 
3 1  convocation  for  Black  His- 
tory Month.  Nurse  believes 
immersion  in  African  and 
African-American  culture  is 
no  longer  enough,  hi  part. 
Nurse's  speech  argued  for  an 
acceptance  ot  greater  diversity 
among  African  Amencans  and 


a  greater  trust  be- 
tween blacks  and 
whites.  At  Brown, 
she  said,  an 
African- American 
student  who  has 
close  white  friends 
or  dates  a  white 
person  finds  his 
or  her  "blackness" 
questioned  too 
often  by  fellov^' 
African  Americans. 
"They  call  you 
'incognegroes,' " 
she  said. 

Nurse  s  per- 
spective was  broad- 
ened during  a 
junior-year  trip  to 
Ghana."!  was  used  to  dealing 
with  black  people  a  certain 
way,"  she  explains.  "When 
I'd  meet  another  African 
American,  there  was  always 
the  common  experience 
of  racism  and  ot  not  knowing 
where  our  families  came  ti'om. 
But  in  Ghana  they  don't  feel 
the  same  tension.  There  is 
no  color  prejudice  there;  the 
people  haven't  internalized  the 
mentality  of  being  inferior." 

When  Nurse  returned  to 
Brown,  she  bowed  out  of 
many  of  her  previous  activi- 
ties. She  says  she  was  simply 
burned  out  and  ready  to  "pa,ss 
the  torch,"  but  her  political 
attitude  also  seems  to  have 
softened.  Now,  she  says,  "I 
don't  like  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  I  have  in  common  with 
someone  is  that  we're  both 
oppressed."  In  fact,  when  she 
was  in  Ghana,  Nurse  was  sur- 
prised to  realize  that  she  had 
more  in  common  with  white 
Americans  than  with  black 
Africans. 

But  the  greatest  inspiration 
for  Nurse's  brand  of  tolerance 
and  hope  is  spiritual.  In  Jan- 
uary the  convocation  audi- 
ence, which  had  murmured 
its  approval  of  most  of  her 
speech,  fell  silent  when  she 
declared  that  true  empower- 
ment "comes  from  God." 


Edith  Mathiowitz  (center)  in  her 
lab  consulting  with  graduate 
students  Camilla  Santos  (left),  a 
coauthor  of  the  March  27  Nature 
article,  and  Ben  Hertzog. 


"People  were  expecting 
me  to  say  something  hke, 'We 
must  remember  from  whence 
we  came  and  empower  our- 
selves from  within,'  "  says 
Nurse.  But  she  doesn't  buy 
that.  "What  do  I  say  to  some- 
one who's  strung  out  on 
drugs,  who's  alcoholic  or  liv- 
ing in  the  street?  Empower 
yourself?"  God,  she  says,  is  a 
form  ot  empowerment  "acces- 
sible to  all." 

Among  fellow  Christians, 
Nurse  finds  the  unity'  and 
trust  she  misses  elsewhere  at 
Brown.  Christianity  to  her 
is  not  only  a  "safe  place" 
allowing  students  to  be  can- 
did about  their  differences:  it 
is  also  an  African-  American 
tradition.  During  the  battle 
for  civil  rights,  she  says,  when 
black  Americans  could  be- 
lieve in  httle  else,  they  relied 
for  strength  on  their  Christian 
faith.  "It's  like  we've  cut  off 
that  part  of  our  culture  because 
of  what  we've  gained,"  says 
Nurse."!  think  that's  a  shame." 
—Jennifer  Stitlon 


Beyond  Needles 

Pills  (hilt  iiiay  one  day 
replace  injections 


EDITH   MATHIOWITZ 
would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  help  msulm-dependent 
diabetics  throw  away  their 
needles.  Mathiowitz,  associate 
professor  of  medical  science 
and  engineering,  and  the 
members  of  her  lab  may  have 
taken  the  first  major  step 
toward  doing  just  that.  In  the 
March  27  issue  of  the  journal 
Niiliirc,  a  team  led  by  Math- 
iowitz described  its  success  in 
manufacturing  tiny,  drug- 
filled  particles  that  could  one 
day  enable  patients  to  orally 
ingest  drugs  or  other  thera- 
peutic compounds  they  must 
now  take  through  a  needle. 
The  breakthrough  has  enor- 
mous implications  for  patients 
who  must  periodically  take 
shots  to  fight  such  diseases  as 
AIDS,  cancer,  and  diabetes, 
or  who  are  undergoing  gene 
therapy. 

In  the  past  no  capsule  has 
been  able  to  withstand  the 
assault  of  a  patient's  digestive 
system  long  enough  to  release 
its  medicine  gradually  into 
the  bloodstream  or  directly  to 
targeted  cells.  Mathiowitz  and 
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her  colleagues  on  the  study, 
who  included  four  graduate 
students  and  four  undergrad- 
uates, overcame  this  obstacle 
by  making  their  own  bio- 
degradable plastic  and  forming 
It  into  spherical  particles  so 
small  that  up  to  one  thousand 
can  fit  end-to-end  on  the  head 
of  a  pin.  Once  swallowed,  the 
particles  pass  through  the 
stomach  and  stick  to  the  walls 
of  the  small  intestine,  where 
they  erode  over  hours  or  days, 
slowly  releasing  their  con- 
tents. Mathiowitz  and  her 
team  can  even  tailor  the  rate 
of  release  by  varying  the  for- 
mula of  the  plastic. 

Diabetics  shouldn't  throw 
out  their  needles  yet,  how- 
ever. The  team's  experiments 
have  so  far  been  limited  to 
laboratory  rats,  whose  intes- 
tines readily  absorbed  the 


anticoagulant  dicumarol,  the 
gene-therapy  agent  plasmid 
DNA,  and  insulin.  Mathiowitz 
estimates  that  human  trials  for 
the  delivery  system  will  begin 
in  three  to  ten  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  drug. 

"I  think  this  paper  is 
extremely  important,"  says 
Robert  Langer.  professor 
of  chemical  and  biomedical 
engineering  at  MIT  and  a 
leading  expert  on  the  medical 
use  of  polymers.  "It  is  to  my 
knowledge  the  first  time  any- 
one has  shown  that  you  can 
deliver  gene  therapy  orally.  In 
addition,  it's  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work  that  e.xamines  in 
detail  the  mechanisms  of  how 
tiny  microparticles  are  taken 
up  by  the  gut.  I  beheve  the 
work  will  have  broad  impli- 
cations for  all  types  of  drug 
delivery."  -  Scott  Tiirticr 


Risk  Factors 

A  cancer  specialist 
speaks  out 

THE  UNITED  STATES  de- 
clared war  on  cancer  in 
1971,  when  Congress  passed 
the  National  Cancer  Act.  Since 
then  scientists  have  embarked 
on  research  that  eventually 
raised  the  cure  rates  for  such 
diseases  as  childhood  leukemia, 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma, 
and  testicular  cancer. 

But  according  to  Paul 
Calabresi,  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, news  from  today's  battle 
front  IS  less  encouraging.  As  a 
member  of  President  Chn- 
ton's  Cancer  Panel,  Calabresi 
spent  much  of  last  fall  travel- 
ing the  country  to  prepare  a 


report  on  the  efi^ects  of  recent 
health-care  reforms  on  cancer 
research.  Calabresi's  conclu- 
sion? Managed  care  and  for- 
profit  medicine  have  dealt  a 
serious  blow  to  cancer  re- 
search, one  that  may  have  re- 
percussions tor  years  to  come. 

"The  President's  panel  is 
supposed  to  report  on  any- 
thing that's  intertering  with 
the  war  on  cancer,"  Calabresi 
said.  "I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  consistent  the  message 
was  throughout  the  country 
that  managed  care  constituted 
an  obstacle  to  progress  in 
therapeutic  trials  and  in  can- 
cer care  and  treatment." 

The  President's  Cancer 
Panel  he'd  meetings  in  four 
American  cities  -  Seattle; 
Durham,  North  Carolina; 
Providence;  and  San  Antonio. 
It  heard  testimony  from 
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^  t.  Patrick's  Day  was  overshadowed 
^^  on  campus  this  year  by  the  memorial 
gathering  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  honor 
of  Professor  Emeritus  Pierre  M.  Galletti.  An 
internationally  known  scholar  and  one  of 
the  architects  of  Brown's  medical  school, 
Galletti  died  March  8  at  Providence's  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  after  sustaining  head  injuries 
during  a  fall  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  He 
was  sixty-nine. 

Vice  president  emeritus  for  biology  and 
medicine,  Galletti  was  both  a  pioneering 
medical  researcher  and  a  dedicated  teacher. 
He  was  famous  in  the  field  of  biomedical 
engineering  for  his  work  on  biomaterials 
and  artificial  organs.  Yet  between  leading 
medical  societies  around  the  world,  editing 
journals,  and  advising  such  scientific  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
he  still  found  time  to  teach  undergraduates 
and  medical  students  alike. 

Galletti,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  earned 
his  M.D.  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Lausanne  in  the  early  1950s.  After  holding 
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positions  at  Zurich's  University  Hospital  and 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  joined  the  physiology  department  of 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta  in  1958.  Nine 
years  later  he  became  a  professor  of  medi- 
cal science  at  Brown,  and  within  a  year  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  new  depart- 
ment that  eventually  grew  into  the  Division 
of  Biology  and  Medicine.  He  held  the  job  of 


vice  president  for  biomed  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  the  Program  in 
Liberal  Medical  Education  was  born.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  back  to  teaching, 
consulting,  and  research  in  his  artificial- 
organ  laboratory. 

Shortly  after  Galletti  helped  Brown 
launch  its  medical  school,  he  did  the  same 
for  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta,  working 
with  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan,  who  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine 
and  later  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Sullivan  told  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  that  Galletti  was  humble  despite 
his  accomplishments.  "He  was  a  very  kind, 
unpretentious  individual,  always  approach- 
able," Sullivan  said. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Galletti  was 
organizing  the  1997  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Artificial  Organs,  of  which 
he  was  a  trustee.  "He  was,"  President  Gre- 
gorian said  in  a  statement,  "an  outstanding 
administrator,  great  scientist,  and  wonderful 
human  being."  -  Jennifer  Sutton 
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patients,  advocates,  physicians, 
nurses,  researchers,  and  other 
interested  parties.  Calabresi 
says  that  what  came  through 
most  forcefully  was  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  compa- 
nies to  pay  for  chnical  trials 
ot  experimental  treatments. 
"There's  a  considerable  men- 
talirv'  in  the  managed  care 
industry  that  anything  to  do 
with  research  should  be  done 
by  someone  else.  If  we  had 
had  that  attitude  thirty  years 
ago.  we  wouldn't  have  the 
treatments  that  we  have  now." 

Calabresi  believes  that 
managed  care  companies 
should  be  willing  to  cover  at 
least  some  of  the  e.xpenses 
tor  experimental  treatment. 
He  points  to  a  Rhode  Island 
state  law  that  currently  re- 
quires managed  care  compa- 
nies to  pay  for  the  treatment 
ot  any  patient  involved  in  a 
federally  funded  clinical  trial. 
Studies  indicate  that  medical 
biUs  for  these  patients  were 
frequently  no  higher  than 
those  of  patients  in  conven- 
tional care;  most  of  the  costs 
for  extra  testing  and  e.xperi- 
mental  drugs  were  picked  up 
by  pharmaceutical  companies 
and  research  budgets. 
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"It  the  patient  has  paid  for 
insurance,"  Calabresi  says,  "the 
insuring  company  should  be 
committed  to  providing  care, 
even  if  it  involves  an  investi- 
gational drug,  as  long  as  the 
company  doesn't  have 
to  pay  tor  the  investigational 
component." 

He  adds  that  we  mav  be 
a  few  years  away  from  teelmg 
the  effects  ot  managed  care's 
cost  cutting.  "We're  still  riding 
on  the  benefits  of  research 
trom  the  early  1980s,"  he  says. 
"But  down  the  road,  we're 
risking  a  long  hiatus  in  the 
development  of  new  drugs 
and  therapies  for  cancer." 

The  panel  will  submit  its 
report  to  President  Clinton 
this  spring.  —John  F.  Liiucrman 


History  of 
Excellence 

Broii'ii  's  Bancrofts 

IN  APRIL,  Professor  of  His- 
tory James  Patterson  was 
awarded  a  Bancroft  Prize  for 
his  1996  book,  Grand  Expecta- 
tions: The  United  States,  1943- 
1974.  Established  in  1948,  the 
Bancroft,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  honors  a  book  of 
history  can  receive,  is  awarded 
annually  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity'; past  winners  have 
included  the  nation's  best  his- 
torians, including  Bernard 
DeVoto,  C. Vann  Woodward, 
George  F.  Kennan,  and  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,Jr. 

The  history  department 
now  boasts  three  Bancroft 
winners,  a  feat  few  other  uni- 
versities can  match.  In  addi- 
tion to  Patterson,  the  recipi- 
ents are  University  Professor 
Gordon  Wood,  who  won  in 
1970  for  Tlif  Creation  of  the 
American  RepuhHc  (1776-178J), 
and  Protessor  ot  History  John 
Thomas,  the  winner  in  1964 
for  The  Liberator:  WiUiam 
Lloyd  Garrison,  A  Bioi^raph)' . 


Historians  Gordon  Wood  (left), 
John  Thomas  (center),  and  1997 
Bancroft  recipient  James  Patterson 
in  the  John  Hay  Library. 


Brown's  Bancrofts  are 
not  restricted  to  the  history 
deparmient,  however.  Professor 
of  Pohtical  Science  Richard 
Smoke,  who  died  two  years 
ago  while  on  leave  from  his  re- 
search position  at  the  Watson 
Institute  for  International 
Studies,  received  the  award  in 
1975  for  his  book  Deterrence  in 
American  Forcig^n  Pohcy:Tlteory 
and  Practice. 

"To  me,"  Patterson  says, 
"the  Bancroft  is  the  most 
exciting  award  that  I  could 
imagine  getting.  It  makes  me 
all  the  more  certain  that  my 
career  of  teaching  and  schol- 
arship has  been  worthwhile." 
—  Norman  Bonclier 


A  Clove  a  Day 

Garlic  no  longer  just  stinks 

It's  official:  humans  have 
more  to  gain  from  garUc 
than  pungent  breath. To  the 
delight  of  food  lovers,  a  decade 
of  studies  suggests  that  the 
bulbous  plant  helps  fight  heart 
disease.  But  those  studies  were 
hardly  foolproof;  doctors  gave 
patients  garlic  extract,  and 
the  patients  knew  what  they 
were  ingesting.  Now  comes 
more  rigorous  evidence:  the 
first  "double-blind  "  study,  in 
which  garlic  was  tested  against 
a  placebo  and  neither  doctors 
nor  patients  knew  who  was 
getting  which. 

A  blind  study  with  one  of 
the  most  piquant  herbs  known 
to  man?  It's  possible  thanks  to 
a  specially  made  capsule  that 
masks  odor,  savs  Abdul  Hakim 
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Khan,  one  of  the  study's  re- 
searchers. With  coauthors  at 
East  Carohna  University, 
Khan,  who  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Brown  med- 
ical school  and  a  cardiologist 
at  Memorial  Hospital  of 
Rhode  Island,  reported  that 
aged  garlic  extract  helped  re- 
duce the  cholesterol  and 
blood  pressure  of  men  with 
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moderately  high  cholesterol 
levels  -  levels  between  220  and 
290. The  men,  whose  average 
age  was  fifty,  ate  a  healthy  diet 
and  took  either  7.2  grams  of 
aged  garlic  extract  -  the 
equivalent  of  one  good-sized 
clove  -  or  a  placebo  every 
day  for  six  months.  Then  they 
switched  supplements  for  an 
additional  four  months. Their 
total  cholesterol  dropped  7 
percent  with  the  garlic  and 
about  I  percent  with  the  pla- 
cebo; LDL  cholesterol  -  the 
bad  kind  —  dropped  4  percent 
with  the  garlic  and  not  at  all 
with  the  placebo. 

Despite  these  findings,  the 
study,  which  was  described  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can joiiriuil  ol  Clinical  Nutrition, 
is  not  quite  conclusive.  The 
blind  proved  to  be  slightly 
faulty,  says  Khan;  some  of  the 
patients  figured  out  they  were 
taking  the  extract  because 
their  body  odor  turned  gar- 
licky. Others  reported  stomach 
problems.  Still,  the  study  sup- 


plies scientific  support  that 
natural  medicine,  in  some 
cases,  really  works.  In  China, 
says  Khan,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  store  garlic  in  vinegar 
and  eat  a  clove  a  day.  Does 
Khan  recommend  raw  garlic 
for  the  rest  of  us?  "Sure,"  he 
says,  "if  it  doesn't  ruin  your 
social  life."  -  Jennifer  Sutton 


A  Better  Model 

Brown  '>■  newest  Jrincniity 

BKciWN  has  a  new  frater- 
nity', but  It's  not  what  you 
might  expect.  Last  month  a 
group  of  students  received  both 
approval  from  the  national 
ofl:lce  of  the  Jewish  fraternity 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  (AEPi)  to 
start  a  local  chapter  and  per- 
mission from  the  University 
to  begin  Wriston  Quadrangle 
"cluster"  housing. 

Why  does  the  University 
need  a  new  fraternity?  And 
why  a  Jewish  fraternity?  "We're 
offering  something  that 
doesn't  e.xist  at  Brown,"  says 
AEPi  president  Noah  Brown 
'99.  "Our  focus  will  be  on 


SINCE     LAST     TIME... 

The  Brown  Derbies  will  compete  in  the  National  Championship 
of  College  A  Cappella  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  April  26  as  a  result  of 
splitting  top  honors  with  the  Chattertocks  at  the  regional  semi- 
final held  at  MIT  in  March...  The  faculty  voted  to  award  Presi- 
dent Gregorian  the  twenty-first  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger 
Medal  in  recognition  of  "specially  notable  or  beneficial  achieve- 
ment." ...Liz  Zopfi  Chace  '59  and  her  husband,  Malcolm,  gave 
$1.4  million  to  endow  the  women's  basketball  head  coach- 
ing position,  naming  the  chair  for  basketball  forward  Liz  Turner 
'98,  whom  Liz  Chace  applauded  for  "excelling  on  the  playing 
field,  in  the  classroom,  and  in  the  real  world.". ..Fewer  than  sixty 
students  attended  two  open  meetings  organized  by  the  Ad-Hoc 
Committee  on  Sexual  Misconduct  to  solicit  students'  opin- 
ions. ...The  Association  of  Amencan  Publishers  named  Clobal 
Governance:  A  Review  of  Multilateralism  and  International  Orga- 
nization the  best  new  journal  in  business,  the  humanities,  and 
the  social  sciences;  the  journal  was  founded  by  the  Academic 
Council  on  the  United  Nations  System  at  the  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Jr.  Institute  for  International  Studies. 


academics  and  on  service.  Most 
of  our  pledges  are  people  who 
wouldn't  have  even  considered 
joining  a  fraternity  before." 
So  far  student  response  has 
been  lively  Brown  reports  that 
AEPi  nearly  doubled  its  mem- 
bership -  from  seventeen 


AEPi  founding 
members  (left  to 
right)  Peter  Cohen 
'98,  Jared  Stern  '99, 
Seth  Orkand  '99, 
Franklin  Yates  '99, 
Noah  Brown  '99, 
lames  Malerba  '99, 
and  Joshua  Mandel 
'99. 


to  thirty-two  -  during  this 
spring's  rush,  the  process  by 
which  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties recruit  and  admit  pledges. 

Although  the  new  pledge 
class  is  all  Jewish,  Brown 
insists  the  group  will  not  ex- 
clude a  qualified  pledge  ot 
any  faith.  The  fraternity's  iden- 
tity, he  insists,  "is  more  of  a 
cultural  thing,  a  heritage  thing. 
We  have  brothers  who  attend 
services  at  Hillel  every  Friday 
night,  and  others  who  never 
go  inside." 

Instead,  AEPi  hopes  to 
bring  Jewish  values  and  sup- 
port to  a  campus  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  chapter  vice  pres- 
ident Seth  Orkand  '99,  is  in 
need  of  them.  "Judaism  stresses 
the  family,"  Orkand  says.  "A 
lot  of  Jewish  ritual  takes  place 
in  the  home."  Brown  adds, 
"At  college  your  family  sup- 
port system  has  slipped  away, 
but  your  fraternity  is  always 
there  for  you."  By  deepening 
the  meaning  of  social  broth- 
erhood, AEPi's  founding  offi- 
cers hope  to  bring  a  better 
model  of  responsibility  to  fra- 
ternity life.  -  Anne  Diffily 
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Under  THE  Elms 


Lights  Out 

The  i'liiversity  Ihiiis 
luihu^cii  floor  hviips 

ToHCHERE-STYLE  halogen 
Limps  may  not  literally 
burn  midnight  oil,  but  stu- 
dents reading  by  their  power- 
ful light  are  finding  they  can 
burn  just  about  anything  else. 
Since  last  September,  when 
the  Office  of  Residential 
Life  banned  the  popular  floor 
lamps  from  all  dorm  rooms 
and  residential  spaces,  Brown 
has  joined  a  number  of  other 
schools  in  aggressively  hunt- 
ing down  halogens.  "We  aren't 
doing  it  just  to  be  meanies," 
says  Director  of"  Residential 
Life  Art  Gallagher.  "The  lamps 
are  dangerous." 

Blamed  for  the  lanuarv 
tire  that  destroyed  the  New 
York  City  apartment  of  famed 
vibraphonist  Lionel  Hampton, 
halogen  lamps  have  come 


under  intense  scrutiny  since 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  issued  a  studv 
on  them  last  year.  The  study, 
which  attributed  at  least  loo 
fires  and  ten  deaths  to  the 
lamps,  set  off  an  alarm  for 
Gallagher,  who  m  December 
ofiered  a  $  ro  rebate  tor  each 
lamp  turned  m  voluntarily.  By 
late  February,  more  than  200 
students  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  rebate. 

That  still  left  too  manv 
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WHERE  IT  IS: 

http://goon.stg.brown.edu/bible_browser/ 

WHAT  YOU'LL  FIND: 

■  A  powerful  search  engine  that  allows  you  to 
look  up  specific  words,  passages,  or  even  word 
fragments  from  the  Bible 

■  Access  to  the  Revised  Standard,  King  James, 
Jerome's  (Latin)  Vulgate,  and  several  other  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apoc- 
rypha 

■  Reviews  of  and  links  to  similar  religious-text 
retrieval  engines 

■  Extensive  and  clear  instructions  on  how  to  get 
the  search  results  you're  looking  for 

WHAT  I  THINK: 

Extremely  useful  for  looking  up  the  fine  print  on 
the  Ten  Commandments  or  learning  the  details  of 
Jesus's  miracles.  This  site  brings  the  power  of  mod- 
ern text-retrieval  systems  to  words  one  would  nor- 
mally expect  to  find  printed  on  the  incense- 


scented,  gilt-edged  paper  of  a  sacred  tome.  Would 
John  have  declared  "the  Word  was  God"  (John  1 :1) 
with  the  same  conviction  had  he  known  that  some- 
day readers  could,  with  the  click  of  a  mouse,  scour 
his  Book  of  Revelation  for  "the  seven  golden  lamp- 
stands"  or  the  angel  Michael's  battles  with  a  seven- 
headed,  ten-horned  dragon? 

The  site  is  the  work  of  Richard  Goerwitz,  a  lead 
systems  programmer  with  Brown's  computing  and 
information  services  who  also  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Near 
Eastern  languages  and  civilizations  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Goerwitz  created  the  Bible 
Browser  to  help  professors  turn  Biblical  references 
into  hyperlinks.  The  site  assumes  a  certain  level  of 
knowledge  that  may  be  off-putting  for  those  who 
aren't  familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  The  abbreviated 
names  of  books,  for  example,  may  be  difficult  to 
identify,  but  the  site's  lack  of  ornamentation  keeps 
it  fast  and  focused.  You'll  need  to  spend  some  time 
reading  the  instructions,  however.  The  software 
running  the  searches  can  be  a  bit  finicky:  "Ask,  and 
it  will  be  given  you;  seek,  and  you  will  find"  (Luke 
11:9)  is  sound  advice  only  if  the  computer  can 
understand  what  you're  looking  for. 
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halogens  glowing  hotly 
around  campus.  As  a  result, 
this  semester  residential  life 
employees  began  plain-sight 
inspections  of  every  dorm 
room  to  find  any  remaining 
torchere  lamps. The  office 
already  randomly  inspects  half 
the  rooms  on  campus  every 
year  for  fire  and  safety  hazards, 
but  Gallagher  believed  the 
danger  represented  by  the 
lamps  required  a  more  aggres- 
sive approach. 

This  turn  in  the  halogen 
hunt  soon  had  the  Bivwii 
Dally  Hchild  letters  page  abuzz. 


On  February  6,  members  of 
the  Brown  ACLU  chapter 
wrote  that  the  searches  repre- 
sent "an  egregious  violation  of 
our  right  to  be  secure  in  our 
residence"  and  that  the  pohcy 
IS  "an  unwarranted  attack 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  which  protects 
students  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures." 

Gallagher  hung  tough.  "We 
are  ultimately  responsible  to 
insure  the  safety  of  all  students 
living  on  campus,"  he  says. 

Brown  is  not  the  only 
university  to  have  banned  the 


floor  lamps.  Holy  Cross,  for 
example,  fines  students  $25  for 
using  the  lamps,  while  at  Wil- 
liams College  the  penalt\'  is 
a  hefty  $50.  And  Yale  banned 
halogens  outright  after  a  stu- 
dent started  a  fire  while  drying 
a  shirt  on  one. 

Gallagher,  who  has  been 
at  Brown  tor  twenty  years, 
takes  a  long  view  of  the  Great 
Halogen  Debate.  "It  was  hot 
plates  in  the  seventies,  and 
toaster  ovens  in  the  eighties," 
he  says.  "The  halogen  lamp  is 
the  hot  plate  of  the  nineties." 
-  Clhui  Giihs 
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Tne  Year 
Brown  Rose 
to  tne 
Occasion 


T 

I    t  was  an  exciting  year.  Charles 
JL  Evans  Hughes,  class  of  1881, 
was  narrowly  defeated  for  the 
presidency  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Jazz  was  sweeping  the  country. 
Boston  defeated  Brooklyn  to  take 
the  World  Series.  The  year  began 
with  the  blossoming  of  a  new 
tradition  -  the  Rose  Bowl.  And 
Brown  was  there. 

Now  you  can  own  this  20-by-26- 
inch,  four-color,  quality-poster- 
stock  reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916  -  a  memento  of 
Brown's  participation  in  the  first 
Rose  Bowl. 
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Order  Form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


Please  send  me. 


_poster(s)  commemo- 


rating Brown's  Rose  Bowl  appearance  at 
Si 5  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University. 
Allow  three  to  four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Sports 


BY    PETHH    MANDEL 


Learning  to  Win 

Swi)iii)iiii{^  diiccror  Matt  Kirdich 
hopes  the  success  of  the  women's 

team  will  cany  ot'er  to  his 
new  concern  —  the  strngghng  men. 


\/\l  ■>"<  into  Browns  Smith  Swim 

T  T  Center  and  you  pass  from  ho- 
hum  Providence  weather  into  the  humid, 
top-heavy  air  of  a  tropical  afternoon. 
Sodium  vapor  lights  on  the  vaulted  ceil- 
mg  look  like  hazy  suns  warning  of  an 
impending  storm  —  which  arrives  with 
bursts  ot  thimder  as  swimmer  after  swim- 
mer crashes  mto  the  pool's  choppy  water. 

It's  early  March.  I'm  watching  women's 
swim  team  members  Kari  Klassen  '98 
and  Katie  Cowan  '00  practice,  their  arms 
knifing  the  water  with  the  quick,  precise 
movements  that  have  been  lethal  to  this 
year's  competition.  Thanks  especially  to 
Klassen  and  Cowan,  the  women's  team 
has  just  finished  an  8-2  season  and  cap- 
tured its  second  consecutive  Eastern 
championship.  Also  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  the  team's  coach.  Matt  Kredich,  is 
the  Eastern  Women's  Swimming  League 
Coach  of  the  Year. 

Next  season,  however,  Kredich  will 
face  his  toughest  challenge  yet.  Following 
last  month's  resignation  of  Gary  Binfield 
after  only  one  year  as  the  men's  coach, 
Kredich  was  promoted  to  director  of 
swimming,  with  responsibility  for  both 
the  men's  and  women's  teams.  Kredich's 
unified  program  will  see  both  sexes  train- 
ing together,  m  an  attempt,  perhaps,  to 
get  some  of  the  women's  winning  ways  to 
rub  off  on  the  men. 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  women 
swimmers  have  thrived,  the  men  have 
struggled.  Under  former  Coach  Ron  Bal- 
latore,  the  1995-96  team  won  no  meets 
at  all.  Four  swimmers  quit  amid  com- 
plaints about  the  "big-program"  demands 
of  Ballatore,  who  left  last  summer  to 
become  head  coach  at  Florida.  The  team, 
however,  is  not  without  talent.  Under 
Binfield  this  year's  squad  improved  to  2-7 
and  took  seventh  place  at  the  Easterns. 
Chuck  Barnes  '99  was  voted  Outstand- 
ing Swmmier  of  the  Meet  and  was  later 
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named  to   the  All-lw  first   team   in   tlic 
100-  and  200-yard  backstroke. 

Unfortunately,  the  team  must  now 
face  Its  third  coach  in  as  many  years.  One 
challenge  for  Kredich  is  the  squad's  size. 
The  brochure  for  the  Januan,'  18  meet 
with  Penn,  for  example,  listed  a  total  of 
eleven  Brown  swimmers  and  one  diver. 
The  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
thirty  swimmers  and  three  divers  to  Prov- 
idence. In  one  of  his  last  interviews  at 
Brown,  Binfield  admitted  that  last  spring's 
player  defections  hurt  the  team  badly. 
"These  kitis  are  under  a  lot  of  pressure," 
he  said. "Every  team  we've  faced  has  had  at 
least  twice  as  many  swimmers  on  its  roster." 

Still,  Binfield's  Bears,  despite  a  lack  of 
depth,  nearly  upset  Penn,  losing  narrowly, 
125— 1 12.  "It  came  down  to  the  last  relay," 
Binfield  recalled,  "and  by  then  we  were 
depleted."  One  week  later,  while  falling 
to  fifteenth-ranked  Harvard,  the  Bears 
shocked  the  Crimson  by  stealing  three 
events.  Chuck  Barnes  '99  won  the  200- 
yard  backstroke,  Fernando  Mejia  '00 
grabbed  the  200-yard  butterfly,  and  Bram 
Montgomery  '00  won  the  200-yard 
breaststroke,  all  with  their  best  times  of 
the  year.  Clearly  Binfield,  a  member  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  1988  Olympic 
team,  managed  to  light  a  fire  under  the 
Bears.  Aided  by  captain  Geoff  Gottlieb 
'98,  one  of  three  swimmers  to  return  after 
last  year's  season,  Binfield  helped  the  team 
begin  to  overcome  the  self-doubt  that 
can  follow  a  dismal  season. 

The  women's  roster  is  also  smaller 
than  those  ot  competing  teams,  but  since 
his  arrival  in  1993,  Kredich  has  managed 
to   compensate.  "We   have   a   couple   of 


things  m  our  favor,"  he  says.  "Our 
kids  are  really  tough  and  don't  seem 
to  lose  speed  late  in  meets."  Rather 
than  look  for  swimmers  accom- 
plished in  a  particular  event.  Kredich 
has  concentrated  on  recruiting  gen- 
eralists. 

The    strategy'    has    worked.  The 
same  Saturday  in  January  that  found 
the  men's  team  out  of  gas  in  its  last 
relay  against  Penn  found  the  women 
thrashing  the  Quakers  235-60.  And 
at      February's      Eastern      champi- 
onships, Klassen   and   Cowan   each 
finished     first    in     two     individual 
events,   placed    second    in    another, 
and  contributed  to  400-  and  800- 
yard  relay  victories.  According  to  captain 
Laurel  Naversen  '97,  "Part  of  our  success 
is  that  we  have  some  enthusiastic  and  ver- 
satile swimmers.  If  you  have  people  who 
are  really  good  in  the  individual  medley, 
you  can  put  them  an^^where." 

Kredich  hopes  to  bring  a  similar 
flexibiHt\'  to  the  men's  squad.  He  will  also 
try  to  inspire  an  enthusiasm  that  wiU 
carry  over  into  practice  -  something  the 
women  exemplified  during  their  Christ- 
mas training  trip  in  Barbados.  "On  the  last 
day  I  asked  the  women  to  set  goals  for  the 
number  of  swims  they  would  do  faster 
than  they  had  before,"  Kredich  recalls. 
"The  goal  they  came  back  with  was  sev- 
ent^'-eight  [out  of  ninety],  a  very  ambi- 
tious number.  When  practice  started,  they 
were  on  fire,  and  they  ended  up  with 
something  ludicrous,  like  eighty-three.  I 
had  to  sit  down.  I  told  them  they  were 
onto  something  really  special."  c^ 
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FINAL  WINTER  RESULTS 

Men's  Basketball 

4-22 

Women's  Basketball 

15-n 

Men's  Fencing 

n-8 

Women's  Fencing 

9-10-1 

Gymnastics 

5-5 

Men's  Hockey 

7-19-3 

Women's  Hockey 

28-1-1 

Men's  Squash 

4-10 

Women's  Squash 

5-9 

Men's  Swimming 

2-7 

Women's  Swimming 

8-2 

Men's  Indoor  Track 

9-1 

Women's  Indoor  Track 

9-1 

Wrestling 

14-8 
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Books 


BY   P.   TERRENCE  HOPMANN 


Under  the  Cover-ups 


A  Spy  for  All  Seasons  by  Duane  R.  Clar- 

ridge   '<,}   with  Digby  Diehl   (Scribner, 
416  pages,  S27. 50). 


s 


hortly  after  Duane  R.  "Dewey" 
Clarndge  resigned  from  the  Cen- 
tral hitelhgence  Agency  in  1988,  end- 
ing a  thirty-three-year  CIA  career,  he 
was  indicted  by  Independent  Counsel 
Lawrence  Walsh  for  allegedly  lying  to 
Congress  about  his  role  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair.  Though  he  was  officially 
pardoned  by  President  Bush  in  1992,  this 
autobiography  seeks  to  justify  both  his 
role  in  the  CIA's  clandestine-services 
unit  and  the  overall  role  of  the  CIA  in 
covert  action  operations.  On  one  level, 
A  Spy  for  AH  Seasons  is  a  good  read  -  at 
times  as  gripping  as  a  Le  Carre  spy  novel. 
But  there  is  a  crucial  difference  between  a 
novelist's  tale  of  espionage  and  Clarridge's 
memoirs  of  the  CIA,  whose  operatives 
carried  out  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  little 
accountability  or  oversight.  Clarridge's 
book  is  not  fiction;  it's  his  hfe  story. 

Raised  in  a  staunchly  Republican 
New  Hampshire  household,  Dewey  Clar- 
ridge  grew  up  in  a  family  that  "believed 
strongly  in  moral  absolutes:  put  simply, 
there  is  good  and  there  is  evil."  As  a  young 
man  he  applied  this  duaHstic  thinking  to 
global  politics,  with  the  United  States 
standing  in  for  absolute  good  and  Soviet 
communism  serving  as  its  antithesis.  At 
Brown,  Clarridge  studied  American  civili- 
zation and  took  courses  in  Russian  studies, 
which  led  him  to  the  master's  program  at 
Columbia's  Russian  Institute.  It  was  at 
Columbia  that  Clarridge  was  recruited  by 
the  CIA.  Ironically,  Clarridge  was  never 
assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  his 
long  career  of  many  overseas  stations. 
Indeed,  judging  by  his  account,  prior  ex- 
pertise seemed  to  have  little  bearing  on 
CIA  operatives'  assignments. 

During  his  training  in  Washington 
and  a  brief  stint  in  the  army,  Clarridge, 
who  had  never  before  traveled  abroad, 
developed  a  strong  desire  "to  become  the 
world's  e.xpert  on  something."  In  1958, 
he  got  his  chance.  He  journeyed  overseas 
with  his  young  family  to  establish  a  CIA 


outpost  in  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Nepal, 
then  sufficiently  unknown  in  the  United 
States  that  he  could  become  the  expert 
on  it.  After  a  year  of  recruiting  native 
agents  and  reporting  on  local  events, 
Clarridge  initiated  his  first  covert  opera- 
tion. Washington  approved  his  proposal 
to  provide  financial  support  for  the 
Nepalese  Congress  Party  in  the  country's 
first  parliamentary  election  —  the  first  of 
Clarridge's  many  efforts  to  buy  a  foreign 
election  with  U.S.  dollars. 

After  stints  in  India,  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  Washington,  Clarridge  rose  rapidly 
through  the  CIA's  ranks.  The  high  point 
of  his  career  came  in  1981,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Latin  American 
division,  even  though  he  had  no  previous 
knowledge  or  experience  in  that  region. 
The  Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
was  at  the  top  of  Clarridge's  agenda,  and 
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Risky  Business 


In  Rome,  I  had  developed  a  reputation  with  the  Agency  as  a  risk  taker.  Later, 
I  was  tagged  in  the  media  as  a  "buccaneer,"  a  "shooter,"  or  a  "cowboy."  These 
terms  all  connote  risk  taking  in  the  gambling  sense.  I  have  gambled  only  once 
in  my  life.  I  was  having  lunch  in  Rome  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen  from  a 
European  embassy.  In  our  conversation,  I  mentioned  that  the  Italian  govern- 
ment was  going  to  fall  at  about  noon  on  Sunday,  two  days  hence.  One  of  my 
foreign  colleagues  challenged  me  and  asked  if  I  would  care  to  wager  a  good 
bottle  of  wine  over  the  question.  I  told  him  I  had  never  bet  on  anything  in  my 
life.  He  persisted,  and  finally  I  agreed.  Based  on  a  sensitive  operation,  I  knew 
my  information  was  absolutely  accurate;  my  bet  was  a  sure  thing. 

Sure  enough,  at  noon  on  Sunday  the  govermnent  fell,  right  on  schedule, 
and  although  it  seemed  to  take  an  inordinate  amount  of  rime,  eventually  a  nice 
bottle  of  Brunello  was  forthcoming  from  this  gendeman. 

I  believe  in  calculated  risk  taking,  which  comes  from  weighing  all  the  pros 
and  cons  and  making  an  intelligent  go/no-go  decision,  applying  a  large  dose 
of  common  sense.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  this  measured  analysis 
and  taking  a  risk  that  in  effect  is  a  gamble.  I  never  felt  I  was  reckless  or  irre- 
sponsible. I  simply  knew  that  excessive  caution  was  paralyzing,  and  that  if  you 
waited  for  everything  to  be  perfect,  you'd  never  do  anything. 

From  A  Spy  for  All  Seasons  by  Duane  Clarridge. 
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after  one  intense  week  of  study,  he  sent 
a  memo  to  then-CIA  Director  William 
Casey  outlinmg  his  strateg%':  "  i .  Take  the 
war  to  Nicaragua.  2.  Start  killing  Cubans." 
This  plan,  based  more  on  polarized  think- 
ing about  communism  and  democracy 
than  on  any  substantive  understanding  of 
the  social  and  pohtical  turmoil  in  Central 
America,  contained  the  seeds  of  Clar- 
ridge's  eventual  undoing.  His  attempts  to 
defeat  the  Sandinistas  by  arming  guerrilla 
bands  from  any  and  all  anti-Sandinista 
factions,  regardless  of  their  political  values 
cir  prior  history,  led  him  to  undertake 
numerous  questionable  and  even  illegal 
actions,  including  his  infamous  plan  to 
place  mines  in  Nicaragua's  harbors  to  cut 
It  off  from  the  flow  of  commerce  and 
armaments.  In  Clarridge's  words,  "Mines 
aren't  glamorous,  but  they  are  cheap  and 
effective." 

After  Congress  passed  the  1984 
Boland  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  wage  war  in  Nicaragua, 
Clarridge  became  chief  of  the  CIA's 
European  Division.  As  a  result,  he  writes, 
he  was  only  peripherally  involved  in  the 
subsequent  project  of  Colonel  Oliver 
North  and  others  to  sell  armaments  to 
Iran  and  to  use  the  profits  to  support  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua.  Whatever  the  ex- 
tent of  Clarridge's  involvement,  it  was 
sufficient  to  get  him  indicted  for  lying  to 
Congress  about  his  alleged  knowledge  of 
the  activities.  The  question  of  whether  he 
merely  served,  as  he  asserts,  as  a  scapegoat 
to  distract  attention  from  bigger  fish  or 
was  a  major  player  in  the  entire  project,  as 
the  special  counsel  insisted,  may  never  be 
settled.  George  Bush's  presidential  pardon 
prevented  the  deciding  evidence  from 
being  presented  in  court. 

In  his  book,  Clarridge  and  his  CIA 
colleagues  come  across  as  self-anointed 
prophets  who  believed  they  alone  knew 
what  was  really  in  the  United  States'  inter- 
est. They  were  prepared  to  use  almost  any 
means  to  serve  that  interest,  but  in  the 
process  they  undermined  the  very  demo- 
cratic values  they  had  pledged  to  uphold 
against  "totalitarianism  in  all  its  forms." 
Joseph  Nye,  dean  of  Harvard's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  would  call  this 
approach  an  exercise  in  "hard  power,"  the 
attempt  to  get  someone  to  do  something 
he  or  she  wouldn't  do  otherwise  -  as 
contrasted  with  "soft  power."  or  getting 
others  to  want  what  you  want  by  exam- 
ple and  persuasion.  Clarridge  seems  to 
believe  that  only  hard  power  is  effective 
111  international  relations.  He  even  claims 
that  such  tough  tactics  were  responsible 
for  the  West's  winning  the  Cold  War. 


A  Spy  For  All  Seasciis  illustrates  pre- 
cisely how  clandestine  operations  have 
taken  the  CIA  further  and  further  from 
Its  essential  task  of  providing  the  U.S. 
government  with  the  best  possible  infor- 
mation about  world  affairs.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  epilogue  bemoaning 
the  evisceration  of  the  CIA's  Clandestine 
Services  by  Congress  and,  later,  by  the 
Clinton  administration.  Though  Clar- 
ridge correctly  points  out  that  secrecy  is 
what  makes  many  CIA  operations  suc- 
cessful, he  fails  to  acknowledge  the  harm 
done  to  the  national  interest  by  such 
patently  ludicrous  activities  as  the 
attempts  to  assassinate  Castro  in  Opera- 
tion Mongoose  after  the  failure  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  i96i.The  current 
evaluation  of  the  CIA's  clandestine  activ- 
ities, contrary  to  Clarridge's  argument,  is 
long  overdue. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  Terry  Hopinann 
is  research  director  for  the  Program  on  Global 
Security  at  the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr  Insti- 
tute for  International  Studies  and  the  author 
oj  The  Negotiation  Process  and  the  Res- 
olution of  International  Conflicts. 


Briefly  Noted 

Tliree  Artists  (Three  IVoitien):  Modernism  and 
the  Art  of  Hesse,  Krasiter,  and  O'Keeffe,  by 
Anne  Middleton  Wagner  '72  (Univer- 
sity ot  Califronia  Press,  394  pages,  $35). 

Abstract  modernism,  Wagner  contends 
in  this  impressively  erudite  book,  is  as 
strongly  gendered  as  any  other  art  prac- 
ticed in  the  twentieth  century.  Wagner 
examines  the  lives  and  careers  of  Eva 
Hesse,  Lee  Krasner,  and  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
(each  of  whom  was  married  to  a  famous 
artist  and  was  chUdless)  and  discusses  how 
they  have  come  to  be  recognized  not  just 
as  artists  of  greatness,  but  as  great  women 
artists. 

Getting  Of)  Clean,  by  Timothy  Murphy 

'91  (St.  Martin's  Press,  322  pages,  S23.95). 

The  love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name 
fills  the  pages  ot  Murphy's  touching  first 
novel.  The  gay  relationship  between  a 
working  class  Irish-Italian  man  trying  to 
leave  small-town  Massachusetts  and  a 
rich,  sophisticated,  black  student  from  a 
nearby  boarding  school  charges  the  story 
with  tension  and  drama.  In  spite  of  the 
book's  tendency  to  line  up  every  possible 
hot-button  issue,  its  characters  manage 
to  remain  intimate,  personal,  and  very 
real.  -  Chad  Gaits  c^ 
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For  information  or  a  catalog 
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Redefine 

Retirement 

Focused  discussions, 
new  opportunities, 
and  timely  Information 
to  help  you  redefine  retirement. 


AgeScape 

http;//www.agescape.com 
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Wake  Your  Spirit. 
RowAnAlden! 


FREE  CATAm 
1-800-62 


Alden  Ocean  Shells 

Rowing  Experts  For  Over  25  Years 

Box  368,  Eliot,  ME  03903 
httpJ/wwu).  roivonline.  com/alden/ 
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Inscribe  your  name  on 
College  Hill. 


I       he  Brown  Alumni  Association  invites 
JL.    you  to  celebrate  your  lifelong  connection 
to  Brown  by  purchasing  a  brick  in  the  Alumni 
Walkway.  Add  your  name  -  or  the  name  of  any 
alumnus  or  alumna  you  wish  to  honor  or  remem- 
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THE  PROPOSED  ALUMNI  WALKWAY 
MADDOCK  ALUMNI   CENTER,  BROWN   UNIVERSITY 


ber  -  to  the  beautifully 

designed  centerpiece  of 

the  upcoming  Maddock        /\  |  ^  V^  J  /\/\  |  \    | 

Alumni  Center  garden         ASSOCIATION 

restoration  project. 
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BY   CLARE  BURSON   '98 


AS  the  train  pulled  into  Leipzig  last 
spring  I  was  a  tangled  mess  ot 
anxiety'  and  hope.  My  mother  and  1 
maneuvered  our  luggage  down  the  mam 
stairway  of  what  was  once  the  gem  of 
European  train  stations;  now  dusty  and 
dilapidated,  this  was  the  very  place  where, 
in  1938,  my  nineteen- 
year-old  grandmother 
said  good-bye  to  her 
parents  and  left  for  the 
United  States.  In  a  tew 
hours  she  would  join  us. 
For  the  first  time  m  al- 
most sixty  years,  she  was 
returning  to  Leipzig. 

Today,     my     grand- 
mother,  Mimi,    lives    in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  She 
has  lost  much  of  her  Ger- 
man accent,  cooks  Amer- 
ican   meatloaf,   listens    to 
NPR,  and  is  learning  to 
surf  the  Internet.  She  has 
much  to  say,  but  prefers  to 
remain  quiet,  especially  when  ,'' ' 

it  comes  to  her  lite  outside 
the  United  States.  As  an  eight- 
year-old  in  Hebrew  school,  I'd 
heard  about  something  terrible 
that  had  happened  to  Jewish  peo- 
ple  in   Europe   long  before   I   was 
born.  When  I  told  my  mother  what 
had  learned,  she  announced  that  I 
never  to  discuss  it  with  my  grandmoth 

But  as  a  child  I  decided  to  ex 
this  secret  history  on  my  own.  I 
books,  watched  films,  and  woke  up 
ing  from  nightmares  in  which  Adolt 
Hitler  summoned  me  into  his  office  tor 
advice.  Slowly  I  acquired  pieces  to  the 
family  puzzle.  Mimi's  parents,  I  discov- 
ered, had  fled  Leipzig  after  KristaUnacht 
and  did  not  survive  the  Holocaust.  My 
grandfather,  Eric,  who'd  fled  Germany 
the  year  before  Mimi  but  never  lost  his 
thick  accent,  loved  to  talk  about  his  child- 
hood in  Berlin  and  the  tragic  history 
of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Atfer  his  death, 
however,  my  grandmother  was  my  only 
link  to  a  European  past.  I  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  country  that  had  stirred 
up  so  much  loyalty,  love,  hate,  and  anger 
withm  my  family. 

When  I  first  told  Mimi  of  my  plans  to 
take  a  year  off  from  school  and  spend  it  in 


Secret  History 

A  (grandmother  rci'isits  Germany 

and,  for  her  curious  gra)iddaughter, 

recalls  an  adolescence  that 

ended  too  soon. 


Germany,  she  thought  I  was  crazy.  Even 
so,  her  interest  m  my  journey  grew.  As 
I  audited  history  courses  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  interned  with  Holocaust 
institutes  in  Frankfurt  and  Berlin,  and  vis- 
ited concentration  camps,  we  corre- 
sponded -  m  German.  I  also  began  to 
plan  a  family  journey  to  Leipzig.  Though 
Mimi  was  surprisingly  receptive  to  the 
idea,  I  questioned  my  motives.  Was  I  self- 
ish for  wanting  to  extract  stories  of  the 
past,  or  was  I  helping  my  grandmother 
reclaim  her  childhood?  Was  I  being  care- 
ful enough  with  fragile  memories? 

My  doubts  remained  even  after  Mi- 
mi's  arrival  m  Leipzig.  At  first  she  seemed 


to  keep  the  city  at  arm's  length.  As  we 
walked  through  the  Briihl.  the  old  fur  dis- 
trict, she  commented  on  how  different 
everything  looked,  how  rundown,  how 
foreign.  The  next  day,  however,  as  we 
headed  for  her  old  neighborhood  near 
Nikisch  Platz,  her  face  lit  up.  To  the  left, 
she  pointed  excitedly,  had  lived  the  great 
Rabbi  Carlebach,  and  the  Kiiiistlerhaus 
next  door  had  been  the  center  of  Jewish 
culture  as  she  was  growing  up. 

She  smiled  as  she  surveyed 

the  square.  "Eva  and  Ruth!" 

she   exclaimed.  "They  lived 

in  the  building  across  from 

us,  and  I  would  always  run 

out  to  play  with  them." 

"What  would  you  play, 
Mimi?"  I  asked. 

She    demonstrated    hop- 
scotch   for    us    in    front    of 
her  first  home,  the  ground 
floor  apartment  ot  Thonia- 
sius  StraBe  23. 

As  we   admired   the  building's 

exterior,    my    grandmother    shared 

stories  of  practicing  the  piano,  of  her 

favorite  bakery  around  the  corner,  and 

of  the  nanny  who'd  lived  at  the  back  of 

the  apartment.  We  went  in  the  front  door 

of  the    building    and    wandered    into    a 

crumbling  courtyard  that  Mimi  eyed  with 

disappointment.  "It  used  to  be  so  green 

back  here,"  she  said. 

No  one  answered  when  we  rang  the 
doorbell  at  the  ground-floor  apartment.  I 
handed  my  grandmother  a  bright  yellow 
sunflower  I  had  purchased  from  a  street 
vendor;  she  hesitated  a  moment  before 
placing  it  before  the  door  ot  her  old 
home. 

Since  the  trip  to  Leipzig,  my  grand- 
mother has  grown  more  comfortable 
with  the  past.  Though  still  reluctant  to 
delve  into  her  own  story,  as  well  as  the 
fate  of  her  parents,  she  sends  me  articles 
about  Germany,  the  Holocaust,  and  anti- 
Semitism.  When  I  visit  Memphis,  she 
indulges  my  questioning.  This  new  open- 
ness has  allowed  me  to  see  Mimi  as  more 
than  just  my  grandmother.  She  is  a 
woman  with  a  childhood  and  a  place  m 
history.  Ov 

Clare  Bursoii  is  ij  hislcry  concentrator  fwm 
Nashville. 
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Whether  the  scene  is  a  barnyard  or  outer  space, 
Hollywood  producers  looking  for  seamless  special  effects 
are  turning  to  Scott  Anderson  '86 
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n  a  low,  windowless  building  down  a  back 
.  street  in  Culver  City,  California,  twenty-five 
people  wedge  themselves  into  a  twelve-seat 
theater  and  wait,  staring  silently  at  a  wall-sized 
movie  screen.  The  lights  dim.  On  the  screen  a 
massive  spaceship  slowly  enters  the  picture  from 
the  upper  left.  It  appears  to  be  docking  at  an 
even  more  massive  structure  on  the  right  side  of 
the  frame.  As  the  moving  ship  soundlessly  looms 
larger  on  the  screen,  each  detail  and  recess  of  its 
surface  comes  into  sharp  focus.  The  background 
of  the  shot  is  entirely  blue.  Without  a  pause,  the 
projector  rolls  the  clip  again.  And  again.  The 
theater  is  totally  quiet. 

Eventually  a  thirtyish  man  in  the  front  row, 
dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  loafers,  no  socks,  a  navy 
silk  shirt,  and  a  bomber  jacket,  removes  a  laser 
pointer  from  his  breast  pocket  and  indicates  one 
of  the  ship's  protruding  lower  panels.  "It's  a  bit 
short  on  detail  down  here,"  he  says.  The  imper- 
fection is  suddenly  obvious;  it  makes  the  ship 
look  like  a  model  instead  of  an  immense  batde- 


"Hold  that  frame,"  the  man  says  quietly.  He 
points  out  that  a  light  is  drowning  out  the  detail 
on  one  of  the  ship's  upper  panels.  "We  can 
punch  that  up  in  digital,"  he  says,  "but,  it  would 
be  better  to  straighten  it  out  here."    ■   ;-;  ^f^,.   ;- 

The  other  people  in  the  viewing  rodiii'begin 
whispering  and  scribbling  notes.  When  the  hghtis- 
come  back  up,  there  is  a  crush  at  tJie  doqf'as 
everyone  dashes  off  with  their  assignments.;.-'' 


w 

\/\/  elcome  to  the  world  of  Scott  Anderson, 
T  ▼  master  illusionist.  Starting  with  his  work 
on  The  Abyss  in  198S,  Anderson  has  built  a  formida- 
ble reputation  in  movie  special  effects.  His  resume 
reads  like  a  rundown  of  Hollywood  blockbusters:  T2: 
Judgment  Dny,  The  Hunt  for  Red  Octcber,  Jiiincs  lUid  the 
Giant  Peach,  Die  Hard  with  a  I  engeance,  and  last  year's 
paean  to  a  talking  pig,  Babe. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  by  Babe'a  success 
than  Anderson,  who  made  a  bunch  of  barnyard  ani- 
mals talk  with  a  realism  that  charmed  audiences  and 
went  on  to  win  the  1996  Academy  Award  for  best 
visual  effects.  Anderson  likes  to  recount  how,  during 
a  rainy  afternoon  of  filming  in  a  muddy  Australian 
sheep  field,  the  actor  Jamie  Cromwell,  who  played 
Farmer  Hoggett,  turned  to  him  and  asked,  "So  what 
do  you  think  we're  doing  here?"  "Well,"  Anderson 
replied,  "it's  either  the  Wizard  oj  O:  or  it'll  be  in  and 
out  of  theaters  so  fast  it  will  make  your  head  spin." 
It  turned  out  to  be  O:  all  over  again. 

Hollywood  reputations,  however,  aren't  built  upon 
a  single  pig.  Since  Babe.  Anderson  has  rocketed  out 
of  the  pasture  and  into  space.  The  four-second  loop 
he  has  just  dissected  in  the  screening  room  is  from  his 
newest  project,  a  film  adaptation  of  Robert  E.  Hein- 
lein's  1959  sci-fi  classic,  Starship  Troopers.  A  coming- 
of-age  story  set  in  the  distant  future,  the  novel  re- 
counts  one   man's  boot-camp   and  battlefield   trials 


Distinguishing  between  toys,  props,  and  awards  in 
Anderson's  lmageworl<s  office  (above)  can  be  a  challenge. 
Previous  page:  At  work  on  a  still-photography  stage. 


against  a  race  of  giant  bugs.  Sony  Pictures  hopes  it 
will  be  the  next  Independence  Day.  and  a  good  chunk 
of  the  film's  reported  $ioo-million  budget  is  in 
Anderson's  hands.  The  pressure  is  enormous,  but 
Anderson  seems  to  be  handling  it  with  cool  grace. 
Sony  Imageworks,  the  studio's  sleek  new  special- 
effects  facility  where  Anderson  works,  has  been 
assigned  122  of  the  film's  estimated  500  sequences 
involving  special  effects.  It  is  Anderson's  job  to  direct 
and  manage  every  detail  of  these  sequences,  to  make 
sure  they  match  those  being  produced  in  other  stu- 
dios, and  to  present  them  to  director  Paul  Verhoeven, 
whose  previous  movies  include  Robocop,  Total  Recall, 
and  Basic  Instinct.  Anderson,  whose  house  is  in  San 
Francisco,  rents  an  apartment  in  Venice  Beach  when 
he  works  on  projects  like  Starship  Troopers,  which  can 
keep  him  in  the  studio  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Convincing  filmgoers  that  the  impossible  is  real 
involves  a  laborious  process  of  analyzing  and  refash- 
ioning minute  details.  "I  can  pick  out  pretty  small 
things,"  Anderson  says,  adding  that  he  learned  by 
observing  experts  at  work.  "I  used  to  go  to  other 
people's  dailies  and  ask  myself,  'Okay,  what's  he  going 
to  see?  Why  is  he  seeing  that?  Why  is  it  important  to 
him?'  You  develop  an  aesthetic  for  the  show  -  it's  not 
so  much  about  right  or  wrong  as  about  consistency. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  inconsistency." 

Anderson  owes  his  career  to  a  broken  neck. 
He  cracked  his  fourth  and  fifth  cervical 
vertebrae  while  practicing  with  the  Brown  wrestling 
team  during  his  second  year  and  had  to  sit  out  the 
following  season.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  film. 
Breaking  your  neck,  he  says,  "changes  your  opinion 
of  what  you  can  do. "  He  began  taking  more  classes 
outside  of  his  computer  science  concentration, 
mosdy  in  semiotics,  and  studied  such  films  as  The 
Terniinatof.  never  imagining  that  he  would  help  make 
Its  sequel  a  few  years  later. 

Anderson's  injury  also  treed  him  to  work  as  a 
teaching  assistant  with  Professor  Andy  van  Dam's  com- 
puter graphics  group.  While  learning  how  images  tell 
stories  in  a  semiotics  seminar,  he  was  also  learning 
how  to  build  images  on  the  computer.  This  combi- 
nation of  science  and  film  studies  provided  Anderson 
his  entree  to  Hollywood,  where  he  joined  many 
other  graphics-group  alumni  now  working  in  the 
film  industry;  van  Dam  calls  them  his  "Brown  mafia" 
(see  Portrait,  page  26). 

After  graduating  Anderson  was  hired  by  Pacific 
Data  Images,  a  California  video-production  com- 
pany specializing  in  broadcast  media.  But  the  allure 
of  film  proved  irresistible,  and  he  left  to  work  for 
George  Lucas's  Industrial  Light  &  Magic  (ILM).  As 
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Anderson  and  director 
Paul  Verhoeven  compare 
notes  in  Imageworlcs' 
main  screening  room. 
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a  digital  animator  and 
technical  director  at  ILM 
tor  three-and-a-half  years, 
Anderson  worked  on  films 
such  as  T2  that  broke  new 
ground  in  special  effects, 
often  creating  computer 
software  from  scratch.  In 
1992  he  became  a  free- 
lance effects  director. 

"I  started  with  smaller 
films  that  weren't  as  presti- 
gious as  those  I'd  worked 
on  at  ILM,  but  they  were  rounding  out  my  expe- 
rience," he  says.  He  chose  projects  where  he  could 
work  with  optical  compositing,  miniatures,  and 
other  effects  he'd  never  done  before.  "Effects  is  still 
an  area  that  teaches  you  a  litrie  bit  about  all  aspects  of 
filmmaking,"  he  says.  "Stage  photography,  building 
models  and  sets,  knowing  what  light  can  do  with  a 
particular  material  -  it's  on  the  cutting  edge  of  what 
filmmaking  is,  even  if  we're  only  doing  little  bits  and 
pieces." 

Today  Anderson  is  a  hired  gun.  His  work  nor- 
mally gets  folded  into  a  project  under  the  name  of  the 
director  and  along  with  that  of  several  other  effects 


studios.  In  the  case  of  Babe,  Anderson  was  willing  to 
put  m  a  few  months'  work  to  learn  what  he  could 
from  director  Chris  Noonan.  "He  decided  to  shoot 
from  angles  you  would  traditionally  shoot  humans 
at,"  Anderson  says.  "It  felt  very  comfortable  to  the 
audience."  Anderson  applied  that  same  standard  to  his 
effects:"!  thought,  if  we  do  our  job  well  it  will  be  so 
transparent  that  people  will  walk  out  the  theater  and 
say,  "God,  how  did  they  get  those  animals  to  talk?'  " 

c 

^  tdiship  Troopers  presents  a  similar  challenge; 
^^^  How  can  Anderson  make  flying  around  the 
galaxy  as  plausible  as  driving  down  a  freeway?  As  the 
effects  supervisor  for  the  film,  he  relies  on  the  talents 
of  a  120-person  team  working  on  models,  stiU  pho- 
tography, digital  animation,  and  other  Imageworks 
specialties. 

The  model  shop,  a  cluster  of  thirty-odd  work- 
benches huddled  at  one  end  of  a  hangar-sized  build- 
ing, IS  the  low-tech  birthplace  of  every  spaceship  in 
the  fdm.  Stocked  with  wood,  plastic,  glue,  knives, 
propane  torches,  sanding  boards,  measuring  tape, 
brushes,  and  assorted  tools,  each  workbench  m  the 
shop  is  staffed  by  a  single  modelmaker.  Since  many  of 
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the  models  are  too  large  to  be  made  by  one  person, 
pieces  of  them  are  assigned  to  different  modelers  and 
then  assembled  into  a  final  product.  Their  latest  mas- 
terpiece, an  eight-foot-tall  space  station  called  the 
Ticondcrogci,  took  close  to  3,000  man-hours  to  build. 
The  surface  of  the  wood,  plastic,  and  fiberglass  model 
has  been  painstakingly  hand-painted.  The  actual  sta- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  more  than  fifty  kilometers  tall, 
and  this  model  has  been  built  to  scale  with  others  ot 
varied  sizes  around  the  shop. 

Once  Anderson  has  okayed  the  final  version  ot 
a    model,    it    is    crated 
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and  shipped  to  a  still- 
photography  stage.  Nes- 
tled inside  a  jungle  of 
cameras,  tracks,  com- 
puters, cables,  and  boom 
arms,  photography  stage 
sets  are  where  the  space- 
ships take  flight  -  sort 
of.  The  models  are  tixed 
in  place,  and  cameras 
swoop  over  them  in  steady,  controlled  passes.  The 
motion-control  equipment  carrying  the  cameras 
executes  a  series  of  precise,  preprogrammed  moves  so 
that  on  film,  the  ships  appear  to  glide  smoothly 
through  the  vacuum  ot  space. 

In  one  of  the  building's  many  dark  recesses,  a 
small  team  is  shooting  a  sequence  with  a  fifteen-foot 
battleship  that  looks  like  a  cross  between  Battlestur 
Galhiclicd  and  an  hiiperial  star  destroyer.  The  model  is 


surrounded  by  blue  and  black  panels  which,  Ander- 
son explains,  will  be  removed  in  the  digital  depart- 
ment once  the  shot  is  complete.  Four  unshaven, 
tired-looking  men  lounge  behind  a  bank  of  comput- 
ers, listening  to  the  camera  click  every  few  seconds. 
Having  spent  the  last  several  hours  setting  up  expo- 
sures, they're  glad  to  let  the  hardware  do  its  job. 

The  place  where  models  go  to  die,  the  pyrotech- 
nics department,  has  its  own  space  in  the  stage- 
photography  building.  There  a  technician,  frustrated 
with  the  behavior  of  a  column  of  smoke  in  one  of 
his  shots,  drags  out  a  cart  with  a  TV  and  VCR  to  get 
Anderson's  opinion.  The  tape  shows  a  smoke  cloud 
rolling  out  from  a  small  incendiary  device  in  the 
center  of  the  frame.  The  man  explains  what  he  has 
tried  so  far,  pointing  out  where  the  smoke  is  being 
controlled  by  fans. 

Anderson  takes  a  grease  pencil  from  the  man's 
hand.  "You  need  to  flatten  this  out  more,"  he  says, 
drawing  on  the  face  of  the  monitor.  "The  ship  land- 
ing in  the  middle  here  has  troopers  running  around 
in  front  of  it,  and  we  don't  want  the  smoke  to 
obscure  our  view."  His  voice  is  calm  and  quiet. 
Anderson  wants  the  technician  to  understand  not 
only  what  he  wants,  but  why  it  needs  to  be  that  way. 
Soon  the  man  is  drawing  marks  next  to  Anderson's, 
nodding  and  agreeing. 

"If  I  have  to  say  exactly  how  to  do  something, 
I  can't  get  any  more  work  done  than  it  I  was  doing  it 
myself,"  Anderson  says  later.  "I  was  never  a  camera- 
man, so  I  would  never  tell  a  cameraman  how  to  do  his 


The  making  of  Starship  Troopers:  at  left,  earthlings  defend  their  planet  from  an 
alien  Invasion;  below,  Anderson  directs  the  camera's  sweep  over  a  model  starship. 
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job  -  that  can  really  take  the  wind  out  of  people's  sails. 
I  explain  what  I  want,  and  it"  I'm  not  getting  it,  then 
I  get  involved  and  ask  questions.  If  you're  thinking 
about  whether  or  not  this  pixel  on  the  screen  is  right, 
it's  really  hard  to  keep  in  mind  the  whole  sequence  - 
and  somebocly's  got  to  look  at  the  whole  sequence." 

T 

I  here  is  a  certain  pig  niotit  to  Anderson  s 
JL  office  at  Imageworks.  Small  stuffed  and  mod- 
eled versions  ot  the  animal  sit  on  the  coffee  table, 
desk,  and  shelves.  There  is  a  large  poster  opposite  the 
door  decorated  with  the  signatures  of  all  his  Biihc 
colleagues.  Back  in  the  corner,  on  an  end  table  next 
to  a  stuffed  pig,  is  a  small  gold  statue.  It's  easy  to  miss. 
Anderson  keeps  his  Oscar  at  Imageworks  be- 
cause, he  says,  "it's  safer  than  it  would  be  at  home." 
Pentagon  security  has  nothing  on  Sony's.  Once  you 
get  past  the  three  guards  at  the  main  entrance,  each 
stairwell  door  and  elevator  stop  is  locked  and  impass- 
able without  a  security  clearance  card.  Imageworks' 
security  protects  the  heart  of  its  special-effects  opera- 
tion: the  digital  department.  This  is  where  actors 
meet  spaceships,  and  the  animators  do  their  best  to 
make  them  get  along.  In  the  dark,  subterranean 
floors  of  the  building,  blue  backgrounds  are  substi- 
tuted for  stars  or  other  spaceships;  details  on  the 
models'  surfaces  are  modified  or  adjusted;  shadows. 


contrasts,  and  reflections  are  made  to  work  in  con- 
cert. Every  aspect  ot  the  final  image  is  tweaked, 
pinched,  or  adjusted  to  make  an  audience  believe  in 
interstellar  flight. 

The  digital  department  has  its  own  dailies,  and 
when  Anderson  takes  a  seat  at  one  of  the  long  tables 
in  the  screening  room,  conversation  stops.  While  the 
crews  in  the  model  shop  and  stages  know  Anderson 
is  their  boss  and  treat  him  accordingly,  the  digital 
team  regards  him  with  genuine  awe.  Its  members 
have  a  very  real  understanding  of  what  he  was  up 
against  when,  tor  example,  he  helped  create  a  crea- 
ture apparently  made  of  water  tor  Tlie  Abyss  using 
software  that  is  laughably  archaic  by  their  standards. 

The  morning's  first  clip  cycles  three  times  before 
Anderson  says  a  word.  Out  comes  the  laser  pointer: 
"These  reflections  seem  a  little  out  of  step,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  the  front  and  side  windows  of  a  ship 
carrying  two  passengers.  The  pilot's  face  is  reflected 
very  slightly  in  the  windshield  and  not  at  all  on 
the  side  window,  while  the  face  of  her  copilot  is 
reflected,  barely,  in  her  own  side  window.  "Other 
than  that,"  he  says,  "it  looks  great."  There  is  an  audi- 
ble sigh  of  relief  from  an  animator  across  the  room. 
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he  lights  dim;  a  familiar  ceremonial  feeling 
suffuses  Imageworks'  main  screening  room.  A 
halt-dozen  people  are  spread  around  the 
tuU-sized  theater  to  view  a  final  shot. 

Four  attack  fighters  close  in  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  planet.  The  ships  catch  the  light  of 
the  sun  as  they  swing  into  formation  over  a 
small  bluft.  They  make  a  perfect,  elegant 
bank  and  head  directly  toward  the  camera 
in  tight  formation.  The  fighters  flash  over- 
head, light  glinting  off  their  lower  surfaces 
in  a  final,  poetic  detail. 

Anderson  asks  that  the  clip  be  run  again 
—  backwards.  This  time,  as  the  fighters 
swoop  in  reverse  into  the  sky,  they  make 
a  tiny,  erratic  hop  in  the  first  or  second 
frame.  An  error.  In  order  to  fix  it  the  team 
would  have  to  reassemble  the  original  ele- 
ments of  the  shot  and  start  over.  But, 
Anderson  explains,  the  first  and  last  four 
trames  of  each  sequence,  known  as  "the 
handle,"  are  considered  padding  to  provide 
leeway  during  the  editing  process. 

"Good  enough,"  he  says.  Even  if  the 
clip  did  make  it  into  the  movie,  no  one 
but  Anderson  would  watch  it  backwards, 
anyway,  cv^j 
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H.B.    SIEGEL    '83 


The  Popcorn  Jedi 


r 

I  1  ifteeii  miles  north  of  the  hilly 
JL  crunch  ot"  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco, H.B.  Siegel  works  in  a  dehberately 
mislabeled  building  that  looks  like  all  the 
other  bland  storefronts  on  a  wide  street  in 
San  Ratael.  But  the  blandness  ends  at  the 
front  door.  Inside,  an  Imperial  Storm- 
trooper  stares  at  you  trom  behind  the 
reception  desk.  Darth  Vader  fills  a  corner  of 
the  waiting  room;  beside  him  stands  that 
Swiss  army  knife  of  heroes,  R2-D2.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  reality  and  fantasy  is 
especially  diftlcult  at  Industrial  Light  & 
Magic  (ILM),  which  is  just  how  Siegel,  the 
company's  new  chiet  ot  technology,  Hkes  it. 

Wearing  thick  glasses  and  a  green  polo 
shirt  tucked  neatly  into  khaki  trousers, 
Siegel  has  a  boyish  face  that  lights  up 
when  the  conversation  turns  to  com- 
puters -  or  visitors  from  another  planet. 
"We're  working  on  tour  alien-invasion 
films  right  now,"  he  says  with  a  grin.  "I 
think  the  aliens  must  have  landed  already. 
All  these  films  are  part  of  a  government 
conspiracy  to  get  us  used  to  the  idea." 
Conspiracy  jokes  notwithstanding,  Siegel 
takes  his  aliens,  and  the  graphics  programs 
that  spawn  them,  very  seriously.  The 
former  director  of  engineering  and  head 
graphics-software  guru  at  the  high-tech 
giant  SOicon  Graphics  Inc.,  Siege!  now 
spends  his  days  directing  software  devel- 
opment teams,  managing  the  construc- 
tion of  graphic  digital  systems,  and  nego- 
tiating contracts.  When  Star  Wars  director 
George  Lucas  founded  ILM  in  the  late 
seventies,  it  had  a  monopoly  on  large- 
scale  special  effects.  Today  that  kind  of 
market  share  is  a  distant  memory,  and  the 
competition  is  as  fierce  as  a  Schwarzeneg- 
ger-style shootout. 

Like  Lucas,  Siegel  is  mild  and  soft- 
spoken.  Though  the  pressure  to  stay  on 
the  cutting  edge  is  intense,  Siegel's  enthu- 
siasm is  more  personal  than  corporate. 
When  he  began  working  for  Wavefront 
Technologies  in  Santa  Barbara  in  1991, 
the  company  was  one  step  behind  its 
competition;  revenue  was  beginning  to 
dip.  Within  a  year,  Siegel  had  two  new 


Twenty  years  after  Star  Wars, 
the  iiuiii  who  put  the  twister 

in  Twister  is  working 
on  the  next  Sky  walker fihns. 


By  Chad  Gaits 
Photograph  by  Catherine  Karnow  '82 

products  out  of  development  and  on  the 
market.  The  first,  a  software  package 
called  Kinemation,  makes  the  skm  that 
covers  joints  in  animated  creatures  appear 
to  move  more  realistically.  Before  Kine- 
mation, which  was  used  in  the  movie 
Species,  filmmakers  were  forced  to  camou- 
flage the  joints  with  armor  or  elaborate 
staging.  The  second  Siegel  contribution 
was  Dynamation,  which  recently  won  a 
technical  achievement  award  from  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  program  that  simulates  such 
natural  phenomena  as  smoke,  fire,  clouds, 
or  tornadoes,  Dynamation  created  the 
storm  scenes  in  Twister.  It  is  used  in  virtu- 
ally every  film  now  produced  at  ILM. 

Siegel's  first  interest  was  not  computers, 
but  film.  As  a  teenager  he  made  stop- 
motion  animation  films  and  was  fasci- 
nated by  photography.  His  father,  Sheldon 
Siegel  '56,  ran  a  public  television  station 
in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
family  lived.  It  was  when  Siegel  noticed  a 
high-school  friend  reading  about  a  then- 
novel  device  known  as  a  computer  that 
he  discovered  his  second  calling.  Right 
after  class,  he  called  his  mother  and  asked 
her  to  bring  home  every  book  she  could 
find  on  computers.  "I  read  them  all  that 
night,"  he  says.  "I  was  hooked." 

When  Siegel  came  to  Brown,  he 
found  other  students  enamored  of  both 
photography  and  computers  in  Profes- 
sor Andy  van  Dam's  computer  graphics 
group.  There  Siegel,  like  Scott  Anderson 
'86  (see  page  20),  learned  how  to  use 
computers  to  control  and  create  moving 


pictures.  But,  he  says,  technical  sophistica- 
tion is  no  substitute  for  a  good  eye.  "You 
can't  teach  the  artistry,"  he  says  flatly.  "If 
someone  is  a  good  artist  and  isn't  com- 
pletely technophobic,  you  can  usually 
turn  them  into  a  good  animator.  It  rarely 
works  the  other  way  around." 

Siegel's  first  job  out  of  Berkeley, 
where  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science,  was  with  Pixar,  which 
was  then  part  of  ILM.  Lucas  sold  the 
company  in  1985  (years  before  Pixar  hit  it 
big  with  Toy  Story),  but  there  was  no  get- 
ting rid  of  Siegel.  He  joined  ILM  again 
last  spring,  just  in  time  to  begin  work  on 
the  studio's  most  ambitious  project  ever: 
The  Prequel.  Unless  you  were  born  a 
long  time  ago  or  in  a  galaxy  far,  far  away, 
you've  heard  of  Luke  Skywalker  and  the 
Star  Wars  films.  The  prequel,  a  trilogy  of 
new  movies,  will  set  the  stage  tor  what 
happens  in  the  recently  reissued  Star  Wars 
movies.  Details  of  the  new  trilogy's  plot 
and  characters  are  as  closely  held  as  state 
secrets.  "I'd  tell  you,"  Siegel  says  wryly, 
"but  I'd  have  to  kill  you."  ILM's  biggest 
challenge,  he  says,  is  not  just  developing 
new  effects  for  the  films,  but  creating  sys- 
tems which  can  handle  an  unprecedented 
number  ot  effects.  "George  has  already 
put  some  stakes  m  the  ground,"  Siegel 
says.  "He's  asking  for  things  we  know  we 
can't  do  yet,  but  we'll  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  films  go  into  production." 

The  dazzle  of  ILM's  light  and  magic 
has  its  hmitations,  however.  Shortly  after 
Siegel  got  the  ILM  job  and  moved  to  the 
Bay  Area  with  his  wife,  Vineeta,  and  son, 
Alexander,  he  got  a  call  from  the  CBS 
television  news  magazine  60  Minutes.  The 
producers  had  footage  of  what  they 
thought  was  a  prison  guard  beating  a  pris- 
oner to  death.  "They  wanted  to  know  if 
we  could  sharpen  the  film  to  see  what 
was  actually  happening,"  Siegel  says.  "I 
said,  'Well,  that  really  isn't  our  shtick, 
but  if  you  want  to  make  it  look  like  a 
dinosaur  ate  the  prisoner  -  we're  your 
guys.' "  60  Minutes  decided  they  could  do 
without  the  help.  c>^ 
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Taking  the  Stand 


BY   SHEA   DEAN   ■  ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    MADIS    IDARAND 


Who  should  decide 
the  consequences  of 
students'  bad  behavior? 
Increasingly,  committees 
such  as  Brown's 
disciplinary  council  are 
going  on  trial  themselves. 


The  truth  about  college  is  that  it's  an  exper- 
iment. It's  an  experiment  in  juggling  tour 
or  five  classes  with  music,  sports,  and 
friends;  m  pushmg  ideas  as  far  as  they'll  go; 
ni  burnmg  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

For  most  students,  college  is  also  an  experiment 
in  living  with  others,  and  as  might  be  expected,  it 
sometimes  goes  awry.  A  student  stays  up  all  night 
blasting  the  stereo  in  his  dorm  room,  to  the  chagrin 
of  his  sleepless  neighbors.  After  disregarding  a  warn- 
ing letter,  he's  called  in  to  see  a  dean,  gets  a  good 
talking-to,  and  then  (it  is  hoped)  takes  to  listening  to 
a  Walkman  at  night.  The  campus  police  find  a  stu- 
dent walking  around  with  an  open  can  of  beer.  If  it's 
her  second  offense,  she  too  must  meet  with  a  dean. 
They  have  a  heart-to-heart  about  her  drinking  habits; 
she  might  even  be  required  to  go  to  counseling. 
What's  important  is  that  she  learns  something  about 
her  responsibility  both  to  herself  and  to  the  people 
around  her. 

Situations  like  these  account  tor  the  vast  majoritv' 
of  disciplinary  cases  at  Brown.  And  the  standard 
process  ot  adjudicating  them  -  dean's  discipline  -  has 
been  around  for  centuries.  But  three  or  four  times  a 
year  a  more  serious  offense  occurs.  Responding  to  a 
noise  complaint.  Brown  police  otTicers  find  that  two 
students  have  stockpiled  fire  extinguishers  and  exit 
signs  in  their  dorm  room.  For  violating  Brown's  rules 
on  fire  satet\',  theft,  and  communiry  behavior,  the  stu- 
dents are  sentenced  to  one  semester  of  probation. 
Another  student  steals  an  acquaintance's  credit  card 
and  runs  up  a  big  biU.  Besides  being  required  to  pay 
back  the  money,  she  is  also  put  on  probation. 

In  these  instances  the  traditional  approach  to  dis- 
cipHne  IS  pushed  aside,  and  a  hearing  process  swings 
into  action.  Since  1967  the  heart  of  this  process  has 
been  Brown's  University  Disciplinary  Council  (UDC). 
Made  up  of  deans,  students,  and  faculty,  it  functions 
as  a  jury,  gathering  evidence,  hearing  testimony, 
and  handing  down  decisions.  More  democratic  than 


dean's  discipline  and  more  expedient  than  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  the  council  tries  to  deliver  switf 
justice.  And  most  ot  the  time  it  succeeds. 

But  not  all  the  time.  Every  few  years  a  case  comes 
along  that  is  so  contentious,  so  politically  charged  or 
ambiguous,  that  atter  handing  down  its  verciict  the 
council  itself  is  asked  to  stand  trial.  The  ethical  pri- 
orities of  a  university  sometimes  differ  from  those 
of  society  at  large.  What  might  be  condoned  on  the 
streets  beyond  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  may  be  con- 
demned within,  where  students  are  asked  to  behave 
according  to  a  higher  standard.  Six  years  ago,  for 
instance,  the  UDC  voted  to  expel  a  student  for 
drunkenly  shouting  threats  and  racial  slurs  around 
campus.  Most  at  Brown  agreed  with  the  decision, 
but  some  newspaper  columnists  around  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  considered  Brown's  action  a  viola- 
tion of  the  student's  right  to  free  speech. 

Sometimes  the  situation  is  reversed.  Although  the 
UDC  considers  a  greater  range  ot  evidence  than  do 
criminal  courts,  it  does  not  have  subpoena  power  and 
relies  on  an  honor  system  rather  than  the  threat  of 
jail  to  keep  witnesses  truthful.  This  can  make  tes- 
timony slippery.  In  1995  the  UDC  acquitted  two 
undergraduate  students  involved  in  a  brawl  with  sev- 
eral graduate  students  at  Spats,  a  now-defunct  Thayer 
Street  bar.  But  in  the  subsequent  criminal  trial  in 
Providence  District  Court,  five  of  the  eight  students 
who  had  testified  before  the  UDC  on  behalf  of  those 
charged  refused  to  do  so  under  oath.  The  defendants 
pleaded  no  contest  and  agreed  to  pav  the  plaintiffs' 
medical  bills.  The  discrepancy  between  the  UDC's 
acquittal  and  the  defendants'  no-contest  court  plea 
"brought  about  more  passionate  discussion  among  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  campus  community'  than 
any  other  disciplinary  case  in  recent  memory,"  wrote 
Dean  of  Student  Life  Robin  Rose  after  the  trial.  To 
many  students  and  faculty',  something  about  Brown's 
discipline  system  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong. 
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The  ivory  tower  is  no  less  vuinerabie 
to  cultural  and  political  change  than 
any  other  institution. 


Too  weak  or  too  powerful?  Too  secretive 
or  too  open?  Too  political?  Such  questions 
about  the  UDC  were  raised  with  renewed 
fervor  last  spring  alter  the  council  ruled  on 
a  particularly  clitticult  case.  In  February  1996,  Adam 
Lack  '97  discovered  Sara  Klein  '99,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  triends  earlier  that  night,  lying  in  a 
pool  of  vomit  on  the  floor  of  a  room  in  his  fraternity 
house.  He  invited  her  back  to  his  room,  where,  he 
says,  she  made  sexual  advances.  After  spending  the 
night,  Klein  gave  Lack  her  phone  number  the  ne.xt 
morning.  In  the  days  that  followed,  he  called  her,  but 
when  he  told  her  they'd  had  sex,  she  said  she  could 
not  remember  it.  Six  weeks  later  she  complained  to  a 
dean,  who  recommended  the  case  for  a  UDC  hearing. 
In  May  the  UDC  found  Lack  guilty  of  sexual 
misconduct,  or  "nonconsensual  physical  contact  of  a 
sexual  nature"  -  an  offense  outlined  in  the  conduct 
code  each  student  must  agree  in  writing  to  abide  by. 
Lack  was  sentenced  to  one  semester  ot  probation  and 
ordered  to  get  counseling  on  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  relationships.  The  incident,  he  was  told,  would  be 
recorded  m  his  file  (removable  upon  graduation),  and 
his  parents  would  be  notified. 

But  the  case  didn't  end  there.  After  reviewing  the 
verdict.  Robin  Rose  increased  Lack's  penalty  from 
probation  to  a  six-month  suspension.  Such  a  penalty, 
she  wrote,  was  more  appropriate  for  a  case  involving 
"serious  issues  of  personal  and  sexual  conduct."  The 
following  day  Lack's  name  and  photograph,  as  well  as 
a  story  about  the  case  and  the  suspension,  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  a  special  issue  of  the  Brown  Diiily 
Herald  (which  had  otherwise  ceased  publication  for 
the  semester). 

Lack  appealed  the  ruling  to  Provost  James  Fomer- 
antz,  who  asked  Professor  of  Cognitive  Science  and 
former  Dean  of  the  College  Sheila  Blumstein  to  re- 
view the  case.  After  consulting  with  Blumstein,  m 
September  Pomerantz  reduced  the  charge  against 
Lack  to  "flagrant  disrespect  for  the  well-being  of 
others"  and  changed  his  sentence  from  suspension 
to  two  semesters  of  probation.  Pomerantz  said  that 
while  there  was  not  a  preponderance  of  evidence  to 


prove  sexual  misconduct,  Lack  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  sex  with  someone  so  into.xicated. 

The  case  was  officially  closed  after  Pomerantz's 
final  ruling,  but  unofTicially  it  was  still  wide  open. 
For  Lack,  the  aftermath  was  far  worse  than  the 
penalty,  reduceci  or  otherwise.  The  case  prompted 
campus  speakouts,  forums,  and  a  heated,  almost  daily 
exchange  of  letters  in  the  HcmM.  The  Providence  Joiir- 
ihil-Biilleliii  jumped  into  the  fray  with  extensive  cov- 
erage, editorials,  and  letters.  In  October,  Lack  found 
himself  on  the  front  page  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
lidticatioii.  Soon  a  camera  crew  from  ABC's  20/20  was 
on  campus,  with  reporter  John  Stossel  vigorously 
fanning  the  flames  of  discontent  (see  Under  the 
Elms,  March).  On  February  7  Lack  filed  suit  against 
the  University  for  breach  of  contract,  negligence,  and 
gencler  discrimination,  and  against  Klein  for  libel. 

Administrators,  meanwhile,  have  convened 
forums  and  assembled  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  talk 
about  reform.  But  the  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
pressing  questions  about  college  discipline  may  lie 
elsewhere. 
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^f  i^roivii  III  f^e  1970s  and  1980s,  the 
disciplinary  council  typically  did  not  hear 
cases  dealing  with  sexual  misconduct. 


The  ivory  tower  is  no  less  vulnerable  to  cul- 
tural and  political  change  than  any  other 
institution.  Universities,  in  fact,  are  at  the 
torefront  of  many  such  changes,  and 
forums  such  as  the  UDC  are  particularly  motivated 
to  put  new  ideas  into  practice.  Just  as  academics 
evolve  —  where  were  women's  studies  and  semiotics  a 
mere  generation  ago?  -  so  do  disciplinary  proce- 
dures. In  1783,  Brown  rules  stipulated  that  "it  is 
strictly  forbidden  to  swear,  lye,  get  drunck,  fight, 
or  associate  with  persons  of  bad  character."  In  the 
1940s,  discipline  was  tidily  summed  up  in  a  polite 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  a  kind  ot  Miss  Manners 
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handbook  for  college  men.  Specifically, 
"intoxication,  disorder  or  bad  manners 
arising  from  the  use  of  liquor"  would  not 
be  tolerated,  nor  would  throv^'ing  "any 
articles  whatsoever"  from  the  windows  of 
University  buildings,  inciting  a  not,  or 
keeping  a  dog  on  campus. 

In  the  1960s,  students  started  demand- 
ing greater  freedom   from   administrators 
and  greater  participation  in  the  d,iv-to-day 
workings  ot  the  University.  Dorms  went 
co-ed.  Curfews  went  the  way  ot  compul- 
sory ch<ipel.  "Parietals"  dropped  out  of  the 
English    language   altogether.  And  just   as 
students  wanted   more   control   over  then- 
behavior,  they  wanted  more  control  over 
what   happened   when   the   behavior   code 
was   breached.   Over   the   past   thirty   years 
■P        they  have  won  just  that. 

Brown  established  its  tirst  hearing  board 
in  1967,  but  defendants  retained  the  option 
ot  choosing  dean's  discipline  -  an  option 
they  almost  always  exercised.  In  1980,  111 
response  to  students'  desire  to  hear  more 
cases,    the    dean's-disciplme    alternative 
was  removed  for  serious  offenses.  For 
defendants,     an     escape     hatch     still 
remained:  they  could  choose  to  ex- 
clude their  peers  from  the  hearing 
body.  And  they  nearly  always  did. 
But  to  shore  up  students'  role  in 
the   disciplinary   process,  that   hatch   was   closed   in 
1987.  Since  then,  accused  students  have  complained 
that  the  new  system  does  not  serve  them  well.  "Stu- 
dents telt  that  other  stuclents  were  more  severe  and 
less  objective  than   deans,"  says  Vice   President  and 
General  Counsel  Beverly  Ledbetter. 

Today  critics  ot  the  disciplinary  system  continue 
to  question  the  UDC's  objectivity,  especially  in  cases 
involving  such  hot-button  issues  as  sexual  miscon- 
duct. Professor  of  Music  David  Josephson  describes 
the  way  Adam  Lack's  case  was  handled  as  "a  little  bit 
of  Lewis  Carroll,  a  little  bit  of  Kafka,  and  a  lot  of 
injustice."  The  University's  prosecutors,  he  argues, 
went  after  Lack  "with  a  vengeance"  to  prov-e  a  point. 
"We  need  a  system  that  is  less  ridden  with  political 
and  ideological  assumptions  when  it  touches  on  cases 
dealing  with  sexual  issues  and  gender  issues,"  he  says. 
Yet  no  juror  can  check  all  ot  his  or  her  ideologi- 
cal assumptions  at  the  courtroom  door.  The  same  is 
true  at  universities.  "When  you  really  come  down  to 
It,  [stuclent  discipline]  is  driven  by  the  culture  ot  the 
institution,"  savs  Brent  Paterson,  director  ot  student 
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life  at  Texas  A&M  University  and  coeditor  ot  a  forth- 
coming book  on  campus  discipline.  "The  culture 
of  the  institution  affects  everything  from  who  you're 
going  to  put  on  a  board  to  the  final  outcome  of 
a  case." 

That  is  not  to  say  universities  should  give  up  try- 
ing to  conduct  fair,  thorough,  and  efficient  trials, 
Paterson  adds.  As  cultural  assumptions  change  —  as 
they  have  around  the  issue  of  sexual  assault  and  date 
rape  -  universities  must  respond  to  those  changes, 
even  if  it  makes  them  vulnerable  to  criticism.  "You 
have  to  face  the  violation  of  your  conduct  code,"  he 
says.  "You  have  to  face  the  heat." 

At  Brown  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  disciplinary 
council  typically  did  not  hear  cases  dealing  with  sex- 
ual misconduct.  According  to  Senior  Associate  Dean 
of  Student  Life  Thomas  Bechtel,  the  University  did 
not  have  procedures  in  place  at  that  time  to  properly 
adjudicate  such  cases.  Complaining  students  were 
told  to  file  a  criminal  suit  or  to  have  a  "brokered 
conversation"  with  the  alleged  perpetrator.  Most  cases 
were  simply  dropped. 

But  in  the  last  ten  years  Brown  has  aggressively 
promoted  student  education  about  sexual  behavior; 
it  was  one  of  the  first  universities  in  the  country 

to  talk  frankly  about 
date  rape.  The  issue  re- 
ceived national  expo- 
sure in  1991,  when  some 
female  Brown  students, 
claiming  they  had  no 
other  outlet  for  justice, 
scrawled  the  names  of 
alleged  date-rapists  in 
bathroom  stalls  at  the  Rockefeller  Library.  Soon  after, 
"sexual  misconduct"  was  added  to  the  conduct  code 
as  an  offense  that  would  merit  a  UDC  hearing,  and 
hearing  procedures  were  beefed  up. 

Most  everyone  applauded  the  University's  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  a  problem  that  had  long 
been  underrecognized  or  ignored.  Yet  the  decision 
to  adjudicate  sexual  misconduct  through  quasi-judicial 
channels  has  given  rise  to  its  own  set  of  problems.  In 
the  United  States,  courts  have  always  been  battle- 
fields where  the  most  contentious  issues  of  the  day 
are  fought.  The  outcomes  of  those  cases  are  often 
perceived  as  social  barometers  of  whose  rights  will  be 
recognized  and  whose  will  be  ignored.  Campus  cases 
are  no  different.  After  the  Adam  Lack  case  came  to 
light,  Josephson  and  others  complained  that  male 
students  at  Brown  were  not  receiving  the  same  kind 
of  support  that  women  students  received,  either  in 
UDC  proceedings  or  in  general.  Critics  of  that  view 


Brown's  disciplinary  system 
sliould  be  seen  as  one  avenue 
to  justice,  not  tlie  only  route. 


shot  back  with  letters  m  the  Herald,  and  another, 
larger  debate  was  born.  Yet  the  fact  remained  that 
Adam  Lack  and  Sara  Klein  continued  to  stand  at  the 
center  of  it,  cast  by  others  into  iconic  political  roles. 

Furthermore,  in  covering  watershed  cases  the 
press  has  blurred  the  line  between  what  is  personal 
and  what  is  public.  This,  too,  is  as  true  at  Brown  as 
it  is  in  the  larger  world.  In  theory,  UDC  hearings  are 
closed-door  affairs,  and  disciphnary  records  —  like  aU 
educational  records  —  are  considered  confidential 
under  the  1974  Federal  Educational  Rights  and  Pri- 
vacy Act.  But  in  practice,  especially  in  cases  involving 
sexual  misconduct  or  freedom  of  speech,  students 
found  guilty  by  the  UDC  are  likely  to  find  their 
names  and  pictures  on  the  front  page  of  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald  and  other  pubHcations. 

Administrators  roundly  condemn  the  practice, 
going  so  far  as  to  meet  with  student  editors  each 
semester  to  discourage  it.  But  they  cannot  control  it. 
"The  more  people  you  have  involved  [m  the  discipli- 
nary process],"  Beverly  Ledbetter  says,  "the  more 
likely  or  even  certain  it  is  that  you'll  have  nonconfi- 
dential information."  And  because  many  student 
publications,  such  as  the  Herald,  are  not  legally  or 
financially  tied  to  the  University,  they  have  the  right 
to  print  the  alleged  perpetrator's  name.  In  fact,  many 
reporters  and  editors  feel  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so, 
even  when  names  and  case  information  are  leaked  by 
unidendfied  sources. 

"If  someone  is  found  guilty  of  something  and 
either  stays  on  campus  or  comes  back  to  campus, 
the  University  community  has  the  right  to  know 
about  it,"  says  Celeste  Tarricone  '98,  the  reporter 
who  broke  the  Adam  Lack  story  for  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald.  "Is  it  a  blanket  policy?  No.  Does  it  happen 
more  often  than  not?  Yes." 

Such  a  practice  has  troubling  implications  tor  the 
disciplinary  system's  stated  goals.  Media  coverage 
means  that  a  case  such  as  Adam  Lack's  "keeps  snow- 
balling rather  than  dying  down,"  as  Tarricone  says. 
A  story  in  the  Herald  soon  leads  to  an  article  in  the 
Providence  Journal,  which  leads  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  and  20/20. 

For  the  student  found  guilty,  the  educational 
value  of  discipline  is  almost  entirely  lost.  Even  if  he 
or  she  is  allowed  or  even  encouraged  to  remain  at 
Brown,  either  on  probation  or  after  a  suspension,  the 
fallout  of  a  high-profile  case  makes  that  option 
unpalatable.  Administrators  also  worry  that  publicity 
will  deter  other  complainants  -  even  those  with 
more  clear-cut  cases  -  from  coming  forward  in  the 
future. Then  the  whole  business  of  trying  to  maintain 
standards  of  behavior  starts  to  crumble. 
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If  someone  is  found 
guilty  of  sometliing 
and  eitiier  stays  on 
campus  or  comes  bacli 
to  campus,"  says  one 
BDH  reporter,  "tlie 
University  community 
lias  the  right  to  know 
about  it." 


In  1822,  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  ot  the  Uni- 
\-ersity  of  Virginia,  wrote  that  the  issue  of 
student  discipUne  was  "the  most  difficult  in 
American  education."  Today,  given  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  late  twentieth  century,  that  is  especially 
true.  But  administrators  say  -  and  most  students 
agree  -  it's  important  to  try  to  meet  those  challenges. 
First,  says  Robin  Rose,  the  disciplinary  system  has 
to  be  put  into  proper  perspective.  It  should  be  seen 
as  one  avenue  to  justice,  not  the  only  route.  "In  the 
same  way  that  society  in  general  cannot  and  should 
not  look  to  the  criminal  justice  system  to  resolve  all 
conflicts,  difficulties,  and  disagreements,"  she  says, 
"this  community  cannot  and  should  not  look  to  the 
UDC  or  the  disciplinary  process  in  general  to  resolve 
all  of  its  conflicts  and  disputes,  hurts  and  grievances." 
That  doesn't  mean  students  should  stop  report- 
ing cases,  she  adds.  They  should  simply  realize  that 
"reporting  [a  case]  doesn't  mean  that  the  next  step  is 
sitting  before  the  UDC  panel."  Far  from  it:  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  warning  letter  or  dean's  hearing  is 
enough  to  resolve  a  dispute.  Other  cases.  Rose  says, 
can  involve  mediation,  a  conflict-resolution  method 
she'd  Uke  to  see  used  more. 

Second,  the  system  has  to  be  put  back  in  its  educa- 
tional context,  particularly  in  cases  involving  sexual 
misconduct.  In  February  Provost  Pomerantz  appointed 
a  committee  of  faculty,  deans,  and  students  to  begin 
just  that  task.  "We're  looking  at  education  and  broader 


community  issues,"  says  the  comnimittee's  chair, 
Sheila  Blumstein,  "not  just  what  the  code  says,  but 
how  we  talk  about  it  among  the  students." 

Such  education  ideally  starts  the  minute  students 
unpack  their  milk  crates  in  a  first-year  dorm  and 
extends  through  the  moment  they  toss  their  mortar- 
boards into  the  air  at  Commencement.  In  between, 
Blumstein  hopes,  various  presentations  and  outreach 
programs,  forums,  and  debates  will  create  an  atmos- 
phere where  students  will  know  what's  expected  of 
them  -  and  what  will  happen  when  they  fall  short  of 
those  expectations. 

Committees  such  as  the  UDC  are  asked  to  do  an 
increasingly  comphcated  job.  and  most  of  the  time 
they  do  it  reasonably  well.  "There  is  no  perfect  sys- 
tem of  discipline,"  says  Beverly  Ledbetter.  To  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  UDC,  that  may  sound 
Uke  a  dodge.  But  it  is  true:  just  as  college  is  an  experi- 
ment for  students,  student  discipHne  is  an  experiment 
for  colleges.  The  "thou-shalt-nots"  of  the  1780s  are 
no  longer  written  in  stone.  The  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment"  of  the  forties  and  fifties  is  no  longer  in  print. 
The  dean  is  no  longer  the  sole  arbiter  of  justice. 

Instead,  Brown  has  made  a  stab  at  disciplinary 
democracy.  Like  all  judicial  systems,  the  UDC  has  its 
weaknesses,  abuses,  and  woes.  Dealing  with  them  is  a 
thorny  business  for  everyone  involved.  In  universin,' 
parlance,  it's  called  education,  c^ 
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Doctors  used  to  send 

Katharine  Phillips 

patients  who  so  loathed 

their  looks  they  could 

barely  function. 

Now  she's  written 

the  book  on  a  disorder 

that  may  affect  5  million 

Americans. 

TTT 

By  Jennifer  Sutton 


n  a  New  England  Patriots  jacket,  David 
':■  (not  his  real  name)  has  the  broad  shoul- 
'  *  ders  and  barrel  chest  of  a  former  athlete. 
Jriii  He  sports  a  neatly  trimmed  mustache 
and  beard,  and  his  smile,  though  rare,  is  mfectious.To 
an  observer  he  looks  like  a  typical  and  not  unattrac- 
tive man  on  the  verge  ot  middle  age.  Yet  for  years 
what  David  saw  when  he  looked  iii  the  mirror  was  a 
deformed  and  ugly  freak. 

By  the  tmie  he  turned  thirty-six,  he  had  contem- 
plated suicide  more  than  forty  times,  hi  high  school, 
he  cut  his  wrists.  As  an  adult,  he  tried  to  suffocate 
himself  several  times  a  year,  fifteen  years  in  a  row.  But 
each    time    he'd    check    into    a 
motel  and  tie  a  plastic  bag  over 
his   head,  he'd   start   reasoning 
with  himself:  his  wife  was  preg- 
nant; his  kids  were  too  young. 
He'd  wait  another  year,  he  told 
himself,  and  then  cash  out. 

The  misery  never  stopped, 
though.  David  had  hated  him- 
self since  he  was  a  teenager. 
He  especially  hated  his  nose, 
which  he  thought  was  crooked 
and  covered  with  large,  acne- 
infested  pores.  While  such  con- 
cerns may  be  normal  for  teens, 
Davids  heightened  anxiety  was 
not;  nor  did  it  end  with  adoles- 
cence.Through  his  twenties  and 
thirties,  he  was  constantly  in- 
specting his  nose.  At  work  he 
risked  the  wrath  of  supervisors  by  spending  too 
much  time  in  the  bathroom,  and  driving  became 
dangerous  because  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  rearview 
mirror  instead  of  the  road.  He  avoided  bright  and 
crowded  places  where  people  might  notice  his  ugli- 
ness. His  favorite  holiday,  not  surprisingly,  was  Hal- 
loween."! could  put  on  a  mask,"  he  says,  "and  no  one 
would  see  what  a  monster  1  really  was." 

Yet  David  is  no  monster.  His  nose  —  the  reason 


for  years  of  depression  -  looks  perfectlv  normal:  not 
noticeably  crooked,  not  covered  with  acne,  its  pores 
are  barely  perceptible.  What  on  earth  is  he  talking 
about? 

David,  now  forty-two,  suffers  from  Body  Dys- 
morphic Disorder  (BDD),  a  sometimes  debilitating 
but  heretofore  little-known  psychiatric  illness  in 
which  people  become  obsessed  with  an  imagined  or 
slight  defect  in  their  appearance.  While  many  Amer- 
icans care  about  -  even  dislike  -  the  way  they  look 
and  try  to  improve  themselves  by  exercising,  styling 
their  hair,  and  wearing  makeup,  people  with  BDD 
go  much  further.  They  spend  hours  every  day  think- 
ing about  their  supposed  flaw  and  examining  it  in 
the  mirror;  they  may  clean  out  bank  accounts  to  get 
plastic  surgery  or  hair  weaves,  sometimes  more  than 
once.  Some  repeatedly  seek  reassurance  from  spouses 
or  family  members,  yet  they  cannot  believe  anyone 
who  says  they  look  fine.  Jobs,  school,  romance  -  any 
situation  that  involves  being  near  people  —  are  difTi- 
cult,  if  not  impossible.  "You  lose  all  your  self-esteem," 
says  David.  "All  your  will  or  aggressiveness  to  get 
things  done  goes  out  the  window." 

Not  everyone  with  BDD  feels  as  hopeless  as 
David;  those  with  mild  or  moderate  forms  of  the  dis- 
order usually  function  despite  their  emotional  pain. 
In  the  worst  cases,  however,  the  offensive  body  part 
and  the  torment  it  causes  can  overwhelm  a  person's 
life.  For  a  desperate  few.  like  David,  death  may  seem 
like  the  only  way  out. 


m'J^\  t   was   that   kind   of  distress   that   drove 
David  to   check   himself  into   McLean 


Hospital  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  in 
f  .„-/i'  '  1990.  A  year  earlier,  the  hospital  had 
admitted  a  number  of  patients  whose  symptoms 
puzzled  doctors.  The  patients'  depression  and  social 
phobia  were  easily  diagnosed,  but  those  conditions 
seemed  to  stem  from  negative  preoccupations  with 
one  or  more  of  their  physical  features.  At  the  time, 
BDD  was  barely  a  blip  on  the  screen  of  modern  psy- 
chiatry; most  McLean  doctors  had  never  heard  of  it. 
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are  so  ashamed,  they  keep 

their  obsession  secret  even  from 

their  doctors. 
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Confounded,  they  began  to  refer  their  patients  to  a 
young  psychiatric  resident  on  statT  who  haci  diag- 
nosed some  cases  of  BDD.  Katharine  Phillips,  now  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  and  human  behavior 
in  Brown's  medical  school,  had  thought  it  unusual 
when  one  ot  her  new  patients  at  McLean  spent  an 
hour  discussing  her  depression  and  then  mentioned 
that  the  reason  she  telt  depressed  was  that  she  hated 
her  hair,  which  looked  tine.  But  another  patient 
made  a  similar  confession,  criticizing  a  part  ot  his 
body  that  had  no  noticeable  flaw.  A  voracious  reader 
in  high  school,  I'hillips  had  always  been  intrigued  by 
what  others  were  thinking;  she  became  a  psychiatrist 
because  she  enjoyecl  making  sense  ot  peoples  inner 
lives.  BDD,  however,  made  no  sense  whatsoever.  "It 
was  a  mystery  I  wanted  to  tigure  out,"  she  says. 

Phillips  was,  for  the  most  part,  alone  in  her 
curiosity  about  BDD.  A  few  conservative  colleagues 
lamented  the  arrival  ot  a  "new"  diagnosis.  Others 
advised  her  not  to  waste  her  career  on  such  silliness. 
"They  hadn't  seen  the  patients  I'd  seen,"  she  says. 
"When  someone  tries  to  kill  themselves  because 
their  nose  is  too  big,  it's  obvious  this  is  a  problem  that 
needs  to  be  taken  seriously."  Still,  Phillips  had  never 
seen  a  journal  article  about 
the  disorder,  had  never  heard 
It  mentioned  when  she  was 
in  medical  school  during  the 
mid-KjSos.  Once  she  started 
reading,  though,  she  realized 
she  wasn't  starting  from 
scratch.  While  BDD  entered 
the  classification  manual  ot 
psychiatric  disorders  in  1987,  Phillips  tound  its  symp- 
toms described  in  medical  literature  going  back  a 
century  by  some  ot  the  best-known  doctors  111  the 
field.  In  the  late  1800s  the  Italian  psychiatrist  Enricjue 
Morselli  wrote  that  his  patients  "everywhere  and  at 
any  time  [are]  caught  by  the  doubt  of  deformity." 

Why  then,  despite  early  documentation,  was  the 
stall:  at  a  respected  psychiatric  hospital  untamiliar 
with  BDD?  The  most  probable  reason,  as  Phillips 
learned  once  she  started  interviewing  patients,  is  that 
people  with  the  disorder  are  so  ashamed,  both  ot 
their  appearance  and  of  the  likelihood  that  others 
will  think  them  vain,  they  keep  their  obsession  secret 
even  trom  doctors.  "I'm  a  guy,"  David,  a  supermarket 
butcher,  says  angrily.  "I'm  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  sports  or  my  job,  not  my  goddamn  nose." 
Unlike  anore.xia  nervosa,  another  body-image  disor- 
der, BDD  isn't  visibly  obvious.  Although  people  with 
151)1)  visit  doctors  all  the  time  -  tiermatologists,  plas- 
tic surgeons,  psychiatrists,  and  psychologists  —  "it  the 


symptoms  don't  tit  the  road  map  clinicians  have  in 
their  heads,  they  won't  see  it,"  says  Phillips. 

BDD  may  be  secretive,  but  it  is  not  rare.  Phillips, 
author  of  The  Broken  Mirror:  Lhiderstanding  and  Treat- 
inf>  Body  Dysniorphii  Disorder,  published  last  tall  (Ox- 
ford University  Press),  estimates  that  the  disorder 
strikes  up  to  2  percent  ot  all  Americans  -  5  million 
people,  halt  ot  whom  are  men.  Ranging  trom  young 
teenagers  to  octagenarians  -  the  average  age  ot 
i'hillips's  patients  is  thirty  —  they  usually  begin  expe- 
riencing symptoms  during  adolescence.  No  body 
part  escapes  critical  scrutiny,  but  most  BDD  sutferers 
tind  fault  with  their  skm,  hair,  or  nose. They  spend  at 
least  one  or  two  hours  a  day  thinking  about  their 
defect,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  either  nonexistent  or 
barely  noticeable.  Some  ot  them  recognize  that  their 
body  image  is  distorted,  that  what  they  see  in  the 
mirror  is  not  what  their  tamily  and  triends  see.  Oth- 
ers insist  their  interpretation  is  based  in  reality.  "Like 
all  psychiatric  disorders,  BDD  spans  a  spectrum,"  says 
Phillips.  "A  person  with  a  mild  case  is  not  that  ditfer- 
ent  trom  someone  who  has  typical  appearance  con- 
cerns. But  the  woman  who  canceled  her  first  five 
appointments  with  me  because  she  telt  too  ugly  to 
leave  the  house,  or  the  man  who  locked  himselt  in  a 
room  tor  seven  years  -  I  know  right  away  that's 
severe  BDD." 

Detecting  BDD  is  not  always  so  easy,  but  more 
difficult  for  Phillips  is  explaining  to  her  patients  why 
they  behave  in  such  extreme  ways.  Because  the  dis- 
order IS  just  beginning  to  be  scientitically  docu- 
mented, "theories  about  what  causes  BDD  are  largely 
speculative,"  she  admits  in  The  Broken  Mirror. 

Still,  Phillips's  eight  years  of  clinical  research  tell 
her  that  BDD  probably  arises  from  a  mix  of  neuro- 
biological,  psychological,  and  sociocultural  circum- 
stances. First,  a  chemical  anomaly  in  the  brain  may 
lav  the  tbundation  for  BDD,  as  it  does  for  obsessive- 
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"Why  write  a  book  just  for  doctors?" 

Phillips  asks. 

"It  doesn't  help  to  know  something 

and  not  share  it." 
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compulsive  disorder;  the  two  illnesses  share  a  siniilar 
obsessiveness  and  repetitive,  rituahstic  behaviors. 
Add  to  the  biolog\'  a  person's  history;  Was  he  teased 
as  a  child  about  his  appearance?  Were  her  parents 
preoccupied  with  their 
looks?  Finally,  factor  in 
societal  pressures  to  look 
attractive  that  saturate  the 
media.  The  result;  fertile 
ground  for  BDD  to  take 
root.  It's  a  simplified  ex- 
planation, Phillips  cautions, 
but  it's  the  best  one  avail- 
able now.  "Of  all  the  un- 
solved mysteries  about  BDD,  its  cause  is  the  most 
enigmatic,"  she  writes.  "To  move  beyond  hypotheses 
. . .  much  more  research  is  needed." 

Despite  not  knowing  all  the  answers,  Phillips  has 
managed  to  treat  hundreds  of  patients,  including 
David.  Once  she  determines  the  severity  of  a  per- 
son's BDD,  she  usually  recommends  a  combination 
of  antidepressant  drugs  called  serotonin  reuptake 
inhibitors  (SRI)  and  cognitive  behavioral  therapy. 
The  therapy  encourages  a  patient  to  tace  frightening 
situations  and  resist  compulsive  behavior;  for  David, 
this  could  mean  visiting  a  shopping  mall  or  talking 
face-to-face  with  someone  he'd  just  met.  It  could 
mean  avoiding  the  mirrors  that  send  him  into  a  tail- 
spin.  The  drugs,  however,  seem  to  be  Phillips's  most 
frequent  and  successsful  medical  response.  She  has 
watched  Prozac  and  other  SRIs  climinish  her 
patients'  body  obsessions  and  help  them  feel  better 
about  their  appearance.  And  more  scientific  proof  is 
on  the  way;  Phillips  is  currently  conducting  the 
nation's  first  placebo-controlled  drug  trial  on  BDD. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  researchers  at 
Harvard,  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
University  of  Pisa  in  Italy,  among  others,  have  helped 
BDD  find  a  foothold  in  the  medical  community.  And 
like  obsessive-compulsive  disorder,  its  visibility  has 
grown  as  the  medications  that  can  be  used  to  treat  it 
become  more  available.  Phillips's  own  work  since  her 
residency  at  McLean  Hospital  also  has  helped  legit- 
imize BDD,  and  has  made  her  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  medical  conferences;  she  also  gives  lectures 
to  Brown's  psychology  graduate  students  and  teaches 
psychiatry  residents  in  Providence  hospitals.  "I  don't 
run  into  much  skepticism  anymore,"  she  says. 

At  the  same  time  that  BDD  has  gained  recog- 
nition among  mental-health  professsionals,  it  has  be- 
gun to  seep  into  the  public  consciousness  through 
the  media.  When  Oprah,  Dateline  NBC,  and  CNN  do 
features   on   BDD,  they   call   Phillips.   Relaxed   and 


telegenic,  she  projects  the  same  empathetic  manner 
on  television  that  she  uses  with  patients.  Discounting 
the  occasional  magazine  or  newspaper  report  that 
trivializes  BDD,  Phillips  believes  the  media  has 
taught  many  more  people  about  the  disorder  than  all 
of  her  journal  articles  combined."!  get  a  lot  of  letters 
saying,  'I  read  about  your  work  in  Cosmo'  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  that's  great,"  she  says.  Similarly,  The 
Broken  Mirror  has  mass-audience  appeal;  though 
packed  with  hard  medical  data,  it  is  direct  and  delib- 
erately jargon-free.  "Why  write  a  book  just  for  doc- 
tors?" Phillips  asks.  "It  doesn't  help  to  know  some- 
thing and  not  share  it." 

uckily,  David  did  not  have  to  wait  tor 
/'//('  Broken  Mirror  to  figure  out  how  to 
i«#^  survive  BDD.  His  journey  back  to  a 
St/i«.  vJj' .  normal  life  began  seven  years  ago  when 
Phillips  diagnosed  his  disorder  at  McLean  Hospital. 
The  first  time  they  met,  he  refused  to  sit  near  her, 
placing  himself  across  the  room  and  turning  partly 
away  so  she  could  see  only  his  "good  side." 

Since  then,  120  milligrams  of  Prozac,  as  well  as 
other  medications,  have  become  as  crucial  to  his 
daily  routine  as  eating  and  sleeping.  He  still  has  mis- 
erable days  when  he  considers  leaving  home  to  live 
on  the  street,  where  he  could  be  "accountable  to  no 
one."  But  the  decent  days  -  when  he  feels  comfort- 
able enough  to  sit  a  few  feet  from  a  stranger  in  broad 
daylight  and  talk  about  himself  —  come  more  fre- 
c]uently  now.  Two  years  ago  he  made  a  conscious 
decision  not  to  think  about  suicide  anymore. 

While  attending  a  support  group  at  Buder  Hos- 
pital, David  met  a  woman  who  hated  her  hair  and 
thought  her  face  was  hideously  ugly.  "But  she  was 
absolutely  beautiful,"  he  says  with  amazement.  "It  hit 
me  then  that  I  must  not  be  as  bad  as  I've  made  myself 
out  to  be."  During  the  past  year  David  has  even 
grown  confident  enough  to  look  in  a  mirror,  though 
anything  longer  than  a  brief  glance  can  send  him 
spiraling  downward  into  the  old  cycle  of  anger 
and  shame. 

So  he's  careful  around  mirrors.  OccasionaDy  he's 
still  uneasy  in  bright  places  and  social  situations,  still 
worried  that  people  will  stare  at  his  nose  and  think 
him  ugly.  But  after  twenty  years  of  what  he  calls 
"silent  suffering,"  David  is  willing  now  to  take 
chances  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He  will  go  to  a 
shopping  mall,  despite  the  mirrors  and  crowds.  He 
is  thinking  about  getting  more  involved  with  the 
union  at  work.  And  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  maybe,  just  maybe,  he'll  have  the  courage  to 
coach  his  grandson's  Litde  League  team.  '^^ 
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Simply  the  Best 


How  does  a  coach  keep 
players  motivated 
for  postseason  playoffs 
when  they've  made 
winning  look  so  easy? 


TEXT  BY  ANNE  DIFFILY 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  FORASTE 


As  the  women's  hockey  team  ends 
its  season  and  prepares  to  host  the 
Colby  College  White  Mules  in  the 
ECAC  first-round  playoffs  on  March  8, 
certain  questions  spring  to  mind.  How 
do  you  psyche  up  a  juggernaut?  Why 
even  bother?  We're  talking,  after  all,  about 
a  team  that  steamroUed  its  opponents,  that 
finished  tops  in  the  ECAC  with  a  22-0 
record,  and  that  outscored  the  competi- 
tion —  perhaps  overwhelmecl  is  a  better 
word  -  215-27. 

The  answer  to  "why"  is:  every  game  is 
a  new  season,  as  the  Brown  skaters  are 
soon  to  learn.  The  answer  to  "how"  varies 
fi^om  coach  to  coach. 

Brown  coach  Margaret  "Digit"  De- 
gidio  Murphy  keeps  it  simple.  "Less  is 
best,"  she  says  several  days  before  the 
Colby  game.  The  team  is  practicing  one 
hour  each  day  this  week;  "focused  prac- 
tices," the  coach  calls  them  -  short  and 
intense.  "I  want  to  keep  everyone  men- 
tally loose  and  hungry  to  play,"  explains 
the  former  Cornell  All-Ivy  forward. 
"These  kids  are  so  driven."  That  drive  is 
no  accident.  After  landing  a  few  superstar 


recruits,  such  as  this  year's  freshman  de- 
fensive phenom  Tara  Mounsey,  Degidio 
Murphy  looks  for  "the  pluggers,  the  ones 
with  heart."  Within  a  month  or  so,  she 
says,  these  gung-ho  players  just  about  run 
practices  themselves. 

On  the  ice  the  afternoon  before  the 
game,  the  players  wear  colored  jerseys 
denoting  their  particular  offensive  and 
defensive  hnes.  Digit's  whistle  shrills; 
skaters  fly  in  tight  circles  forward,  then 
backward,  then  forward  again.  Rock 
music  blasts  from  a  boom  box  in  the 
announcer's  booth.  Arranged  in  semi-cir- 
cles facing  each  goal,  players  whale 
slapshots  at  netminders  KeUy  MacKin- 
non '98  and  Ali  Brewer  '00.  Forwards  take 
cross-ice  passes  from  defensemen  and  race 
up  the  ice,  trading  the  puck,  flicking 
wrist  shots.  "We  work  on  moving  the 
puck,"  Degidio  Murphy  says.  "Other 
teams  don't  stress  that  enough;  they  do 
a  lot  of  one-on-one.  These  are  smart 
players." 

Smart,  yeah.  And  good  to  the  point  of 
being  scary.  Are  they  having  tun?  Maybe. 
Are  they  psyched?  Tomorrow  will  teU. 


Fans  cheer  as  the  Bears  emerge 
for  the  playoff  game  at  Meehan 
(far  right);  forward  Karen  Emma 
(right)  limbers  up  before  the 
faceoff.  Colby's  White  Mules 
challenge  the  Bears  in  the  third 
period,  but  fierce  skating  by 
players  such  as  defenseman 
Becky  Kellar  (top)  helps  Brown 
hang  on.  Opposite:  Marcie 
Deering  '99  scores  a  goal  early 
in  the  second  period. 


B    B  aine  night.  Big  crowd  in  Meehan. 

^■0  The  bands  bass  drum  thumps; 
hand-lettered  bedsheet  banners  on  con- 
crete columns  exhort  the  Bears  to  win. 
The  skatmg  during  warm-ups  is  so  fast, 
the  shots  are  so  hard,  that  only  when  the 
team  dofts  its  helmets  for  the  national 
anthem  can  an  old  hockey  fan  tell  that 
these  warriors  are  women. 

But  this  game  isn't  the  usual  Brown 
blowout.  In  the  third  period,  Colby  scores 
two  goals  to  pressure  the  Bears,  3—2,  with 
less  than  ten  minutes  left.  The  fans  are 
edgy.  "They  read  their  own  press,"  grum- 
bles an  alum  who  has  brought  his  family 
to  the  aune. 
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Then:  dick  -  the  juggernaut  awakens. 
Jill  Graat  'oo  breaks  in  on  the  Colby 
goalie  and  scores.  A  few  niinutes  later  she 
scores  again.  With  niinutes  to  go,  Karen 
Emma  '97  converts  a  neat  pass  from  Katie 
King  '97.  Brown's  all-tinie  leading  scorer, 
to  chnch  a  5-2  win. 

"Simply  the  best!"  blares  a  song  from 
the  loudspeakers.  Fans  rejoice;  players 
whoop,  embrace,  and  cry.  Tonight,  at  least. 
Brown "s  women  simply  an  the  best,  c^ 

Postscript:  Tlie  women  skaters  came  up  short 
the  following  weekend  in  the  ECAC  semifinal 
on  Northeastern 's  home  ice,  losing  2-1.  North- 
eastern went  on  to  heat  New  Hampshire  the 
next  day  for  the  tournament  title. 
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BROWN    ARCHIVES 


Preston  MacDonald  '26  scores  off  a  triple  by  Richard  Gurney 
'28  on  May  16,  1926.  A  crowd  of  4,000  was  on  hand  for  the 
matchup  against  arch-rival  Providence  College  at  Aldrich 
Field.  The  Bears  won,  2-0,  after  the  game  was  cut  short  by  a 
sixth-inning  downpour. 
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The  Classes 


BY   CHAD   GALTS 


1^27    70th  Reunion 

The  yotli  reunion  will  be  held  Memorial  Day 
weekend.  May  23-26.  Please  joni  us  to  cele- 
brate our  nulestone  anniversary.  Be  sure  to 
return  your  registration  tonus  as  soon  as  you 
receive  them.  If  you  have  not  received  a 
packet,  please  call  reunion  headquarters  at  (40 1 ) 
S63-1947. 


I94I 


1929 


Stephen  O.  Carleton  (see  George  R. 
Blessing  '50). 


1932 


65th  Reunion 


We  are  tinahzing  plans  for  the  6sth  reunion  of 
the  Pembroke  class  o{  1932,  to  be  held  May 
23—26.  Please  plan  to  come.  Margaret  Con- 
don ot  Providence  has  joined  the  reunion 
committee.  If  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  reunion,  call  alumni  relations  at  (401) 
863-1947  or  me  at  (401)  331-S474.  -  Dororliy 

^937    60th  Reunion 

The  Pembroke  and  Brown  reunion  commit- 
tees have  been  making  plans  tor  our  60th  to 
be  held  Memorial  Day  Weekend,  May  23-26. 
Please  join  us  as  we  say  farewell  to  Vartan  and 
Clare  Gregorian  and  enjoy  the  company  ot 
old  fnends.  Be  sure  to  return  your  registration 
tonus  as  soon  as  you  receive  them.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please  call  reunion  head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947. 

Bill  Margeson  has  moved  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  he  with  his  son.  Marts',  and  four- 
year-old  granddaughter,  Annie.  Bill's  wife, 
LiUian,  died  of  cancer  on  Nov.  18.  Marty  writes 
that  Bill  "dehghts  in  leaving  the  house  each 
day  to  'go  to  work'  at  one  of  our  adult-care 
senior  centers.  Annie  brags  to  everyone  about 
the  shiny  gold  shoes  her  grandpa  gave  her 
for  Chnstmas."  Bill  would  love  to  hear  from 
friends  at  1401  W.  I3di  Ave..  Anchorage  99SOI. 


WHAT'S     NEW? 

Please  send  the  latest  nhout  yotir  job,  family, 
travels,  or  other  news  to  Tlic  Classes,  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  Box  iS}4,  Providence, 
R.l.  02gi2;  fax  (401)  S6j-g5gg;  e-mail 
BAM@broivnvm .  brown . edu .  Deadhnefor 
September  classnotcs:  Jime  13. 


Earl  W.  Harrington  Jr.  reports:  "Madge 
Thoinson  McCririck  wntes  that  all  is  well 
in  Vancouver.  She  welcomes  visits  trom  class- 
mates traveling  in  British  Columbia.  The 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Tourigney  telephoned  me 
recently  to  discuss  Brown  recruiting,  athletics, 
and  class  matters  in  general.  Bob  is  as  avid  a 
recruiter  in  Texas  as  he  was  in  California  before 
his  retirement  and  relocation.  John  Lieb- 
mann  is  back  from  Florida,  and  the  1941  class 
newsletter  should  amve  in  the  mail  soon.  " 
Earl  reminds  classmates  to  send  news  to  John 
throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  passed  along 
through  the  newsletter  or  class  notes  as  appro- 
priate. "As  we  prepare  to  be  octogenanans," 
Earl  adds,  "investment  in  Brown  should  be 
paramount  in  our  thoughts.  For  information 
call  (401)  863-1901  or  (800)  662-2266." 

1^42    55th  Reunion 

The  reunion  committee  has  been  making  plans 
for  our  55th  to  be  held  Memorial  Day  Week- 
end, May  23—26.  Enjoy  the  company  of  old 
tnends  at  a  special  Sunday  brunch  and  tour 
Providence's  new  Waterplace  Park.  Be  sure 
to  remni  your  registration  tonus  as  soon  as  you 
receive  them.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
call  reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  S63-1947. 
Aaron  T.  Beck,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Cognitive  Therapy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  inaugurate  Assumption  Col- 
lege's new  Aaron  T.  Beck  Institute  for  Cog- 
nitive Studies  this  month.  The  insritute  will  host 
speakers  and  conferences  to  address  research 
and  therapeutic  developments  in  cognitive 
therapy  as  well  as  ethical  and  moral  issues  faced 
by  therapists  and  clients.  Tun,  who  received 
an  honorary  doctor  ot  humane  letters  from 
Assumption  last  year,  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
cognitive  therapy  for  his  pioneering  work  in 
fomiulating  cognitive  models  of  psychiatric 
disorders.  Tim's  wife  is  the  Honorable  Phyllis 
Whitman  Beck  '49  of  the  Supenor  Court 
ot  Pennsylvania. 


1947    50th  Reunion 

The  time  is  drawing  closer,  and  we  want 
everyone  to  join  us  for  our  50th,  May  23-26. 
We  have  planned  a  gala  weekend  for  all  to 
enjoy.  Come  back  to  Providence  to  share 
memories  and  update  the  stories  of  our  hves. 
Plan  to  stay  through  Monday  for  the  tradi- 
tional walk  through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  and 
down  College  Hill.  It  you  have  not  received 
any  mailings  from  your  committee,  please 
call  reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 


The  BAMwii  recently  informed  of  the 
1978  death  of  Robert  B.  Scharar  m  Atlanta. 
He  attended  the  Umversit)-  of  Pittsburgh  Law- 
School  and  was  a  sales  manager  for  Chroma- 
lox  Inc.  in  Tennessee.  He  was  a  U.S.  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 


1950 


The  Brown  Facult)'  Club  terrace  has  been 
reserved  for  May  23  tirom  5-7  p.m.  for  the 
annual  off-year  mini-reunion  cocktail  party. 
All  classmates,  spouses,  significant  others,  and 
families  are  welcome.  The  class  otTicers  and 
board  members  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
there.  -  Mary  E.  Holburn 

George  R.  Blessing  wntes,  "I  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  Brown 
Betas  last  year.  More  than  350  are  out  there, 
but  few  responded.  One  reply,  however, 
stands  out:  that  of  Stephen  O.  Carleton  '29." 
George  can  be  reached  at  260  Flanders  Net- 
cong  Rd.,  Flanders,  NJ.  07836;  xptk[8a@ 
prodigy. com. 

Haig  Varadian  and  Peter  Megrdichian 
"58  report  that  the  Armenian  Alumni  Club  of 
Brown  raised  $600  for  the  Annenian  Mission- 
ary Association  of  America's  Children's  Milk 
Fund.  "Our  gratitude  goes  out  to  the  associ- 
ation for  supporting  the  children  of  Annenia," 
they  wnte.  "The  funds  were  a  Christmas  gift 
to  the  orphaned  children  from  the  earthquake 
of  1988,  in  which  more  than  25,000  Amieni- 
ans  died." 
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Class  secretary  Pete  Williams  reminds  all 
classmates  to  submit  news  to  the  BAM.  He 
also  urges  those  with  questions  about  class 
activities  to  call  alumni  headquarters  at  (401) 
863-1947,  or  to  contact  him  directly  at  17 
Starbrook  Dr.,  Barnngton,  R.l.  02806;  (401) 
245-3461.  His  fellow  otFicers,  president  and 
treasurer  Bill  Surprenant  and  vice  president 
Warren  Galkin,  look  forward  to  seeing 
vou  at  future  events. 


I^^2    45th  Reunion 

We  hope  you  have  reserved  the  weekend  of 
May  23-26  for  the  45th  reunion.  Plans  for 
an  exciting  weekend  have  taken  shape;  now 
all  we  need  is  you.  You  should  have  received 
your  registration  mailing  by  now.  It  you 
have   questions  or  suggestions,  please  contact 
reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-3380. 
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CHARLES     C.     BENTLEY     '44 


Remembering  Bullet 

Two  readers  responded  to  an  anecdote  among 
the  wartime  reminiscences  of  Richard  Silver- 
man '45  ("FDR  Calling,"  The  Classes,  February). 
Silverman  wrote  of  his  Brown  army  reserve 
unit's  anger  over  an  incident  in  the  barracks  at 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  Shortly  after  the 
Brunonians'  arrival,  a  sergeant  ordered  Charles 
Bentley  '44,  a  star  on  the  Brown  football  and 
baseball  teams,  to  leave  the  group  and  "follow 
me  to  the  nigger  section."  "Those  of  us  who 
witnessed  this  barbaric  act  were  aghast,"  Silver- 
man wrote.  "We  never  saw  Charlie  again." 

V.J.  McManus  '44  of  Providence  wrote  in 
reply:  "Charlie  was  all-state  in  three  sports  at 
East  Providence  High  School  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal's  Honor  Roll  Boy"  -  the  state's 
outstanding  student-athlete  in  1940.  "He  de- 
served better  treatment." 

"What  did  happen  to  Mr.  Bentley?" 
inquired  C.H.  Cook  '54  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  check  of  the  Brown  archives  turned  up 


During  World  War  II, 
Bentley  filled  notebooks 
with  casual  sketches,  such 
as  the  one  at  right. 


"Don't  worry  about  a  darn  thing,  Sarge.  I've  shot  up  all  the  snakes.' 


the  sad  information  that  Bentley  died  of  polio 
in  1953,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  By  all 
accounts  he  had  been  an  exceptional  young 
man.  Bentley  was  president  of  his  East  Prov- 
idence High  School  class  -  "the  first  Negro  to 
hold  that  honor,"  noted  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
In  addition  to  schoolboy  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  -  two  of  which  he  captained  - 
Bentley  played  hockey  for  one  year,  the  obit- 
uary said,  "and  joined  the  javelin-throwers 
in  track  to  [earn]  ten  major  letters  in  five  dif- 
ferent sports." 

At  Brown,  "Bullet"  Bentley  continued  to 
star  in  sports,  and  he  also  was  active  in  the 
Brown  Key  Society,  the  Vigilantes  Committee, 
and  Omega  Psi  Phi  fraternity.  Less  well-known 


until  later  was  Bentley's  artistic  bent.  A  July 
1 944  Providence  Journal  column  about  ser- 
vicemen reproduced  several  line  drawings 
by  the  army  infantryman.  "[Bentley]  wrote  me 
that  he  is  filling  in  his  'spare'  time  in  North 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy  by  making  sketches," 
explained  columnist  Jack  Martin.  "He  had  two 
or  three  books  full." 

After  the  war,  Bentley  completed  his 
Brown  degree  in  1948  and  attended  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  for  two  years,  study- 
ing cartooning.  He  worked  as  a  draftsman  for 
the  Army  Map  Service  in  Providence  and  as 
an  interviewer  for  the  Providence  Urban 
League.  Bentley  was  unmarried  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  -  Anne  Diffily 
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The  class  miai-reunion  at  Homecoming  was 
a  great  success.  Tailgating  and  the  football 
game  were  followed  by  dinner  at  the  Faculr^' 
Club.  Each  year  more  and  more  of  our  class- 
mates are  showing  up  for  this  event.  Home- 
coming 1997  will  be  on  Nov.  i,  and  the  class 
will  hold  another  mini-reunion.  Plan  now  to 
attend.  More  on  this  event  ni  our  next  class 
newsletter.  -  Eugene  M.  D' Andrea 


1954 


Arthur  Vietze  (see  Donald  Cox  '80  Ph.D.). 


1955 


Raymond  M.  Russo  and  John  Allen  have 
published  riie  PiiiiikiUers  (University  Editions). 
The  story  ot  organized  crime's  search  for  a 
cheaply  produced  designer  drug,  the  book 
chronicles  the  development  of  a  drug  by  two 
young  medical  researchers  in  New  York  Cit)' 
and  their  subsequent  efforts  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals. 


1956 


Class  secretar\'  Dazzle  Devoe  Gidley 

encourages  you  to  submit  news  to  the  BAM. 
She  also  urges  anyone  with  questions  about 
class  activities  to  contact  alumni  headquarters 
at  (401)  863-1947  or  to  contact  her  directly 
at  (401)  421-3596.  Her  fellow  ofiicers  - 
president  Hank  Vandersip,  vice  president 
Geneva  Whitney,  and  secretary  Nancy 
Dawn  Jones  -  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
future  events.  Dazzle  reports  that  Marge 
Jackson  Chambers  has  retired  as  a  school 
librarian.  She  and  Ken  '55  have  bought  a 
house  on  Sanibel  Island,  Fla.,  where  they  will 
spend  winters.  They  will  still  summer  in 
Wellfleet,  Mass. 

David  Bloch  (see  Douglas  Fishman  '81). 

Barbara  Silverman  Efrat  has  retired  as 
executive  director  of  the  Ontario  Museum 
Association  in  Toronto.  She  and  her  husband, 
George  Cooke,  plan  to  stay  m  Toronto, 
where  she  is  helping  set  up  a  Brown  Club. 
They  can  be  reached  at  1 12  Nymark  Ave., 
North  York,  Toronto  M2J-2H2. 

Linda  Kessler  (see  Douglas  Fishman 
■s,). 

Hank  Vandersip  reports  that  a  mini- 


reunion  was  held  at  his  home  in  January  to 
take  advantage  of  Joan  and  Dick  Williams's 
trip  from  Pennsylvania  to  Rhode  Island  to 
visit  Joan's  mother.  A  memorable  evening  of 
laughs  and  nostalgia  was  had  by  all.  Dick  is 
retired  now,  leading  Hank  to  ponder  the  same. 


1957 


40th  Reunion 


The  countdown  has  started,  and  we  will  be 
looking  for  you  at  the  40th  reunion.  Mark 
your  calendars  for  May  23-26.  You  won't 
want  to  miss  a  minute  of  the  camaraderie  and 
nostalgia.  You  should  be  receiving  your 
reunion  registration  mailing  shortly.  If  you 
did  not  receive  the  fall  maihng,  please  contact 
reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 


1958 


John  Becker  (sec  Alison  Becker  '89). 

Dick  Neal  is  now  m  his  third  year  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Andover,  Mass. 
His  son,  Stephen,  gradu.ited  last  year  from 
LaSalle  University,  and  daughter  Jennifer,  who 
will  tiraduate  this  vear  from  Union  College, 
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has  been  accepted  to  Boston  College  Law 
School.  Jessica  is  in  seventh  grade.  Dick  can 
be  reached  at  nealr@meol.mass.edu. 

Peter  Megrdichian  (see  Haig  Vara- 
dian    so) 


1959 


Martin  Gibbs  (see  Bradford  Gibbs  '93). 
Judith  Caineron  Whittaker  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  general  counsel/sec- 
retarv  at  Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  in  January'.  She 
IS  responsible  tor  all  company  legal  matters, 
including  its  corporate  and  personal-expression 
organizations  as  well  as  strategic  acquisitions. 
She  also  oversees  legal  issues  related  to  Hall- 
mark's personal-development  and  tamily- 
entertainment  subsidiaries,  including  Binney 
&:  Smith,  Hallmark  Entertainment  Inc.,  and 
Crown  Center.  Judith  joined  Hallmark  in  1972 
as  an  associate  general  counsel.  She  was  named 
legal  vice  president  in  1991  and  was  elected 
an  otTicer  of  the  company  in  1992.  Judith  and 
her  husband,  Kent,  live  m  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  They  have  two  children  and  two 
grandchildren. 
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New  class  officers  elected  at  the  isth  reunion 
were  Rod  McGarry,  president;  Richard 
Nurse,  vice  president:  Claire  Henderson. 
treasurer;  and  Allyn  Freeman,  secretary.  The 
officers  remind  all  classmates  to  submit  news 
to  the  BAM.  Patricia  Sandberg  teaches 
speech  and  theater  at  St.  Cloud  University  in 
Minnesota.  Carol  Nolle  received  a  Wurl- 
itzer  Foundation  artist's  grant  to  develop  a  new 
program  tor  her  dance  group  in  New  York 
City.  Carol  founded  and  is  codirector  of 
Dance  Bhtz,  a  senuannual  showcase  of  new 
dance  companies.  Julie  Thatcher  Plutnmer 
is  leaving  her  position  as  director  of  Women 
Care  in  northern  Maine.  Daughter  Kate  is 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  and  Rebecca 
IS  at  NYU  Law  School.  Phil  Askenase  is 
teaching  immunology  and  doing  research  at 
Yale  Medicil  School.  -  Allyn  Freeman 

Ellen  Shaffer  Meyer  wntes  that  Eliza- 
beth Newsom  Mohr  published  a  memoir 
about  growing  up  in  Alabama  m  the  January- 
issue  oi  House  Beantijui. 


1962 


35th  Reunion 


Our  3Sth  IS  just  around  the  corner  -  come 
celebrate  with  us.  May  23-26.  Reunion  activ- 
ities and  gift  chairs  Alan  Grace,  Jack  Man- 
cuso.  Carolyn  Cardall  Newsom.  Judith 
Hexter  Riskind.  Steve  Robert,  Dotsy  Haus 
Testa,  Nick  Angell,  Guy  Lombardo,  class 
president  Len  Chamey,  the  reunion  commit- 
tees, and  your  entire  class  cabinet  have  been 
planning  a  memorable  weekend  with  plenty  of 
time  to  enjoy  the  company  of  old  fnends. 
You  won't  want  to  miss  a  minute  of  the  cama- 


raderie and  nostalgia.  Please  join  us  as  we  say 
farewell  to  Vartan  and  Clare  Gregorian  and  cel- 
ebrate our  milestone  anniversary.  Return  your 
registration  fomis  as  soon  as  you  receive  them. 


1963 


Betty  Wisner  Phillips  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  have  relocated  to  North  Carolina, 
where  they  built  a  house  in  the  country  just 
south  of  Chapel  Hill.  Betty  is  a  licensed  chni- 
cal  psychologist  with  a  private  practice  in 
Durham. 


1965 


Class  secretary  Paul  F.  Coughlan  reminds 
you  to  submit  news  to  the  BAM.  He  also 
urges  any  classmates  with  questions  about  class 
activities  to  call  alumni  headquarters  at  (401) 
863-1947. 


1966 


Class  secretary  Jaclynne  Horn  Laxon  writes, 
"'While  many  members  of  our  class  were  able 
to  attend  our  great  30th  reunion  last  May, 
others  were  unable  to  attend.  'We  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  did  not  come  to  the 
reunion  ancf  from  those  who  attended  but  dici 
not  send  mtomiation  for  the  30th  reunion 
yearbook.  Please  send  m  your  notices  to  The 
Classes  in  the  BAM." 

Carl  and  Frances  Harness  Peterson 
(see  Robin  Peterson  '93). 


1967 


30th  Reunion 


Save  May  23-26  on  your  calendar.  Our  30th 
reunion  promises  to  be  a  memorable  week- 
end. Come  to  one  event  or  come  to  them  all, 
but  be  sure  to  come  back  to  Brown  and  meet 
old  and  new  friends.  If  you  did  not  receive 
the  fall  reunion  mailing,  please  contact  reunion 
headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 

Nathan  Sumner  '72  Ph.D.  (see  Nan 
Sumner-Mack  '82  Ph.D.). 


1968 


Nancy  Gowen  (see  Nan  Suinner-Mack 

'82  Ph.D.). 


1970 


Laurie  N.  Davison,  litigation  director  for 
Mid-Minnesota  Legal  Assistance,  was  awarded 
the  1996-97  Bernard  P.  Becker  Legal  Services 
Staff  Award  by  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  January.  She  was  recognized  for 
seventeen  years  of  legal  work  that  has  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  poor  and  disabled 
persons  and  tanulies  throughout  the  state.  Laune, 


You  loved 
the  series...! 


Now  you  can  re-read  it, 

savor  it, 

give  one  to  a  friend. 

Our  reprint  of  the  1994  Continuing 
College  essay  series  (first  published 
in  the  BAM)  brings  you  the  voices  of 
five  outstanding  faculty  members 
and  eleven  of  their  alumni.  Featuring 
John  Foraste's  beautiful  color  photo- 
graphs, it's  a  booklet  you'll  be  proud 
to  own  and  share. 

Please  use  the  coupon  to  order 
Why  I  Tench/What  I  Learn  at  the  low 
price  of  $4.95,  plus  shipping.  Call 
401  863-2873  for  quantity  discounts. 


>C- 


Please  send  me copies  of 

Why  I  Teach  @  $4.95  each        

Shipping/handling  ^-^^ 

Total  


Make  check  payable  to  Brown  Univenity 

Mail  to  "Why  I  Teach" 
Box  1854 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery. 
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In  memory  of  these  men 
and  women  of  Brown 
who  gave  youth's  fleeting 
hours  and  their  Uves 
vr  their  country. 


YOU  ARE   INVITED  TO  THE   DEDICATION 


OF  THE   NEW   BROWN   WAR  MEMORIAL 


AND   REDEDICATION   OF  SOLDIERS  ARCH 


AAAY   25.  1997   ■  9:30   AM 


LINCOLN   FIELD  AT  THAYER  STREET 


REUNION  /  COMMENCEMENT  WEEKEND 


Internationally  known  artist 
Richard  Fleischner's  tribute  to 
Brown  alumni  and  alumnae  who 
died  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam  will  be  unveiled  at  a 
ceremony  of  remembrance  on 
this  Memorial  Day  weekend.  All 
Brown  veterans  are  invited  to 
join  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  in  a 
procession  that  will  form  on  the 
Thayer  Street  side  of  the  Science 
Library  at  Waterman  Street 
promptly  at  8:30  a.m.  to  march 
through  Soldiers  Arch  for  the 
ceremony.  President  Gregorian 
will  preside  over  a  program 
including  other  speakers  to  be 
announced  later.  For  staffing 
plans  only,  please  let  us  know  if 
you  plan  to  march.  Call  401 
863-3307- 


who  received  her  law  degree  from  George 
Washington  Uiiiversit\-.  Hves  in  Minneapohs. 


which  includes  a  new  deck  of  tarot  cards. 
E-mail  Nancy3H0@a0l.com. 
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Jean  Dow  Haynes,  New  York  Ciry.  was 
re-elected  vice  presicfent  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Societ)',  a  national  organization  that 
promotes  improvement  111  the  court  system. 
A  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  KirkJand  &  Ellis, 
she  served  on  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  Affordable  Justice  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Ciry  of  New- 
York.  I'reviously  she  was  a  member  ot  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

Scott  C.  Reuman  has  been  owner  and 
president  of  a  commercial  art  and  illustration 
company,  Conundrum  Designs  Inc.,  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  In  1996  he  closed  his  studio 
to  pursue  work  in  fine  art  and  writing.  His 
stone,  metal,  and  wood  sculpmre  is  now  shown 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  galleries,  and 
he  has  been  a  semifmalist  for  four  major  pub- 
lic artworks.  He  will  publish  an  article  in  the 
1997  World  Book  Eiuydopcdia  Science  Annual 
on  the  health  consequences  of  the  population 
explosion.  He  has  lived  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  in  the  mountains  near  Boulder  and 
can  be  contacted  at  7425  Magnolia  Rd.,  Ned- 
erland,  Colo.  80466;  (303)  442-0406;  103011. 
3  s46(a!compuserve.com. 

l^yZ    25th  Reunion 

Chas  Gross,  Guy  Buzzell,  Steve  Bacon, 
Don  Stanford,  Joan  Wernig  Sorensen, 
Joe  Mittleman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Wendy 
Strothman,  Eileen  Rudden,  and  their 
reunion  gift  and  activities  committees  look 
forward  to  celebrating  our  milestone  25th  on 
May  23-26  with  a  record  crowd.  The  week- 
end will  offer  a  variety  of  activities  -  from 
a  welcoming  reception  hosted  by  Vartan  and 
Clare  Gregorian,  to  Saturday  Commence- 
ment forums  featuring  our  classmates,  to  a 
gala  dinner  at  the  Casino  in  Roger  Williams 
Park,  to  a  fabulous  parry  at  Waterplace  Park 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  We've  budgeted  ample 
time  for  everyone  to  become  reacquainted 
with  old  friends.  Please  return  your  registration 
fomas  as  soon  as  possible  -  the  25th  is  our 
once-in-a-Ufetime  reunion,  made  all  the  more 
special  as  we  bid  the  Gregorians  a  fond  adieu. 

Nancy  A.  Hoffman  has  changed  her 
middle  initial  to  the  number  3.  She  lives  on 
Peaks  Island  oft" the  coast  of  Pordand,  Maine. 
"After  working  in  histonc  preservation  tor 
ten  years,"  she  writes,  "I  decided  to  do  what 
I  really  love  -  music."  She  is  a  member  of 
The  Casco  Bay  Tummlers  Klezmer  Band,  and 
her  one-woman  version  of  Tlie  Mikado  played 
at  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Fringe  Festival  in 
1995.  "When  there's  a  tower  around,"  she 
adds,  "I  play  canllon  bells."  Nancy  3  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  humorous  self-help  book 
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Joel  J.  Goldstein  wntes,  "This  year  I  was 
promoted  to  corporate  director  of  organization 
development  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
My  partner,  Reed  Goodman,  and  I  celebrated 
fifteen  years  together.  I  was  recently  elected 
vice  president  of  the  board  at  Community 
Research  Initiative,  New  England  (CRI).  CRI 
IS  a  community-based  agency  that  has  done 
some  of  the  most  important  trials  leading  to 
FDA  approval  of  protease  inhibitors  for  the 
treatment  of  HIV  and  AIDS.  Rick  Marlink 
'76  is  also  on  the  board."  Joel  can  be  reached 
at  151  Union  Ave.,  Sudbury,  Mass.  01776; 
goldsteinj@mail.dec.com 

Jim  Ulrich  lives  in  Wheaton,  111.,  with 
his  wit'e,  Darlene,  and  two  children.  An  orga- 
nization-development specialist,  he  manages 
the  executive-development  program  at  Tellabs, 
which  designs  and  manufactures  voice  and 
data-transport  systems  for  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  He  combines  his  love  for 
travel  with  his  hobby  of  taking  extreme  close- 
up  photos  of  flowers  and  textures,  such  as  tree 
bark  and  stone.  Jim  can  be  reached  at  (630) 
434-662 S.  or  Jim_Ulrich(Sjpcmail.tell,abs.com. 


1974 


Class  secretar\'  Gail  Costa  encourages  you  to 
submit  news  to  the  BAM  now,  at  the  mid- 
point between  reunions.  She  writes  that  she 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  for  plan- 
ning of  Care  New  England  Health  Systems  in 
Providence. 
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Class  secretary-  Rhonda  Port  Walker  is  work- 
ing on  a  newsletter  that  will  be  distributed 
later  this  year.  If  you  have  not  yet  submitted 
your  news,  please  call  Rhonda  at  (90S)  771- 
9549.  In  addition,  be  sure  to  submit  updated 
information  to  the  BAM.  Rhonda,  class  presi- 
dent Alex  Szabo.  vice  presidents  Faith  La 
Salle  and  Gail  McCann,  and  treasurer  Bill 
Taylor  look  fonvard  to  hearing  from  you  and 
getting  together  at  future  events.  A  reminder 
-  if  you  have  not  done  so  already,  please 
submit  your  class  dues  of  $15  to  Alumni  Rela- 
tions, Brown  University,  Box  185S,  Provi- 
dence 02912. 

David  V.  Diamond  "78  M.D.,  Newton, 
Mass.,  announces  the  birth  of  Eden  Amelia  on 
Sept.  8.  She  joins  brothers  Forrest,  5,  Holdeii, 
4,  and  Bram,  2.  David  practices  internal  and 
occupational  medicine  in  MIT's  medical 
department.  He  can  be  reached  at  diam@ 
med.mit.edu. 

Marty  Jones,  Winchester,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived the  1996  FIABCI  Prix  d'ExceUence  for 
her  work  on  the  renovation  and  rehabilitation 


of  Boston's  Columbia  Point  public  housing 
project,  now  called  Harbor  Point  Commu- 
nity Apartments.  Built  in  1954,  Columbia 
Point  is  located  on  a  fomier  city  landfill  and 
in  the  late  1970s  was  called  the  worst  public 
housing  project  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1979, 
Mart^',  who  is  president  of  Corcoran  Jennison 
Companies,  began  petitioning  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  try 
a  mixed-income  development  project  at  the 
site.  Construction  began  in  1986,  and  the 
facility  now  has  health  and  child-care  centers, 
recreational  facilities,  and  a  waterfront  park. 

Stephen  E.  Lovas  Jr.  is  chief  marketing 
officer  of  Pacific  Telecom  Cable  Inc.,  the 
tifth-largest  non-Bell  telecommunicarions  com- 
pany and  operator  of  the  first  pnvate  fiber- 
optic communications  cable  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  Stephen  and  his  wife,  Sonja, 
and  sons  Zack,  9,  and  Tyler,  8  -  both  accom- 
plished violinists  -  would  like  to  hear  from 
Bob  Koch  '74  and  George  Hutchison. 
Stephen  can  be  reached  at  16  Bemini  Ct.,  Lake 
Oswego,  Oreg.  97035;  stevelovas@aol.com. 

1^77    20th  Reunion 

Are  you  ready?  Save  the  dates  of  May  23-26 
and  come  back  to  Brown.  Your  committee 
has  planned  a  variety  of  activities  so  everyone 
can  enjoy  the  weekend.  Come  join  the  fun 
and  share  in  old  and  new  memones.  If  you 
did  not  receive  the  fall  mailing,  please  contact 
reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 

Alan  DeClerck  writes  to  George  Bar- 
rett: "My  guitar  and  piano  are  both  tuned  up 
in  anticipation  of  your  visiting  us  in  the 
Geneva  area.  Can  you  stiU  sing?  By  reunion 
time,  Erika  and  1  expect  our  second  child  - 
Andrew  will  be  2  by  then.  I'm  still  at  Sun 
Microsystems  doing  international  stuff,  travel- 
ing too  much,  but  enjoying  the  mountains 
and  lakes  and  food  over  here.  Let  me  know  if 
you  have  any  grandchildren  yet,  and  send  your 
address."  Alan  can  be  reached  at  3  Chemins 
des  Courbes,  Anieres  1247,  Switzerland;  41- 
22-751-3088  (home);  41-22-707-7840  (work); 
alan.declerck@'corp.sun.com. 

Jan  Zlotnick  ,rnd  his  wife,  Melanie  Kartz- 
nian  (NYU  '77),  celebrated  the  bar  mitzvah 
of  their  oldest  son,  J.iied  Aslier,  in  October. 
Attending  were  Richard  Hand  and  his  wife, 
Gerrie  (Cornell  '77),  of  Bernardsville,  NJ.  Ed 
and  Elissa  Goodman  Annunziato,  with 
children  Alexandra  and  Nicole,  flew  in  from 
London.  Jan  is  a  founder,  partner,  and  creative 
director  at  Toolbox,  an  advertising  and  Web- 
site development  agency  in  New  York  City. 
|an,  Melanie,  Jared,  and  his  brother,  Tyler 
Logan,  hve  in  West  Caldwell,  NJ.  Jan  can  be 
contacted  atjan@toolbox.com 


1978 


Lawrence  G.  Rose  wntes,  "After  fifteen 
years  with  the  law  firm  of  Hartman  &;  Craven 
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in  New  York  City,  I  have  started  my  own 
firm,  Koffler  &  Rose  LLP.  Gail  and  our  two 
children,  Ehza.  8,  and  Ethan,  5,  still  live  in 
Brooklyn  Heights  and  would  love  to  hear  from 
long-lost  friends."  Lawrence  can  be  reached 
at  lgr@kofflerrose.coin. 


1979 


Adam  Schultz  wntes,  "After  six  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Oceanography  at 
the  Universirv'  of  Washington,  I  accepted  a 
position  as  University  Lecturer  ot  Theoretical 
Geophysics  in  Cambndge,  where  I  have  been 
for  the  past  live  years  and  where  1  continue 
research  on  electromagnetic  induction  in  the 
earth,  inverse  theory,  and  manned  submersible 
exploration  of  sea-floor  hydrothemral  systems. 
My  wife.  Donna,  is  employed  here  in  the 
department  of  pathology,  and  our  son,  Jeremy, 
5.  is  in  his  second  year  of  school  in  our  village 
primary.  I  encourage  acquaintances  to  contact 
me  when  in  the  U.K.  or  when  passing  through 
to  other  European  destinations.  The  tlrst  pint 
in  the  Eagle  wiU  be  on  me."  Adam  can  be 
reached  at  the  Department  of  Earth  Sciences, 
University  of  Cambridge,  Downing  Street, 
Cambridge  CB2  3EQ;  44-1223-330270;  adam 
@esc. cam. ac.uk. 
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Jeanne  Hoberman  Besser's  cookbook,  Tlie 
Fini  Book  ot  Bilking,  an  updated  collection  ot 
classic  baking  recipes,  has  been  published  by 
Prima  Publishing.  Jeanne  lives  in  San  Diego 
with  her  husband,  Richard,  and  son  Alexander. 
She  can  be  reached  atjbesser@ucsd.edu. 
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Class  cosecretanes  Phil  and  Mary  Hillman 

Moen  write:  "These  are  big  years  for  the  class 
of  198 1.  Fresh  off  our  15th  reunion,  many  of 
us  are  experiencing  vital  changes,  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally."  They  remind 
classmates  to  submit  news  to  the  BAM  and 
urge  anyone  with  questions  about  class  activi- 
ties to  call  alumni  headquarters  at  (401)  863- 
1947,  or  contact  Phil  at  moen@lexsoi.enet. 
dec.com.  Mary  and  Phil,  along  with  copresi- 
dents  Suzanne  Burns  and  Suzanne  Curley 
and  treasurer  Frederick  Hood,  send  wami 
regards  and  look  fonvard  to  seeing  classmates 
at  future  events. 

Douglas  Fishman  and  WiUa  Bloch  (Sarah 
Lawrence  '7s)  are  pleased  to  report  the  first 
anniversarv'  of  their  adoption  of  Zoe  Lian  Zinn 
Fishman,  formerly  of  Huazhou,  China,  on 
Nov.  8.  "Zoe  was  bom  June  18,  1995,  and 
has  spent  the  past  year  taking  over  our  lives, 
hearts,  and  home  -  as  well  as  those  of  her 
grandparents,  Lillie  Bloch  and  David  and 
Linda  Kessler  Fishman  '56.  Our  search  for 
a  sibling  tor  Zoe  may  take  us  to  Vietnam.  It 
anyone  has  intonnation  or  advice  on  adop- 


tion programs  there,  we  would  love  to  hear 
from  you."  Douglas  and  WiUa  can  be  reached 
at  14  Dorset  Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
06119;  (860)  232-9143;  74443. 2737@compu 
serve.com. 

John  Leeming  reports  that  he  and  his 
wife.  Laura,  their  three  boys  (ages  8,  6,  and  3), 
and  assorted  animals  survived  Hurricane  Fran, 
despite  losing  more  than  fifty  trees  on  their 
property.  They  have  hved  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
for  eight  years.  John  is  corporate  vice  presi- 
dent for  marketing  at  Nomaco  Inc.,  "whose 
recent  claim  to  fame,"  he  wntes,  "is  manufac- 
turing the  Kidpower  Funnoodle  (five-foot- 
by-three-inch  colorful  foam  floats).  It  was 
great  to  see  people  at  the  15th."  John  can  be 
reached  at  (919)  846-S30S. 

Robert  M.  Wood  Jr.  and  Ehzabeth  A. 
Boluch,  Princeton,  NJ.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Morse  Wood  on  Jan.  3. 
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2,    15th  Reunion 


Steve  Jordan,  Marshal  Sonenshine,  Alex- 
andra Wheeler,  Eric  Moscahlaidis.  Diane 
Krivit  Katzman,  and  the  reunion  gift  and 
activities  committees  urge  you  to  send  in 
your  registration  forms  and  get  ready  for  the 
fabulous  15th,  May  23-26.  Our  Saturday- 
afternoon  walking  tour  of  Providence,  capped 
off  by  dinner  overlooking  the  new  Waterplace 
Park,  promises  to  be  a  highlight  of  a  special 
weekend,  with  plenty  of  time  for  connecting 
with  old  fnends.  Join  us  as  we  bid  Clare  and 
Vartan  Gregorian  a  fond  adieu. 

Stephen  H.  Beck  has  left  Unisys  Corp. 
to  work  with  a  small  San  Jose.  Calif,  startup 
company,  Entegnty  Solutions,  which  special- 
izes in  enterprise  security  software.  "Kazuko 
(Rutgers  '89)  and  Shino  (hopet'uUy.  Brown 
class  of  2017)  are  doing  well,"  he  writes. 
Friends  are  encouraged  to  get  in  touch  at 
(408)  866-7610  (home);  (408)  487-8600,  xio8 
(work);  stevebeck@cyberservices.com. 

Chuck  Davis  moved  to  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif,  in  August.  He  and  Jan  Phillips  '83 
took  Jared,  6,  andjenna,  3,  to  a  Brown  basket- 
ball game  at  Loyola-Marymount  in  Decem- 
ber. Rob  Feinstein  '81  joined  them  at  the 
game.  "I'm  now  playing  Tom  Hanks  in  Big," 
he  writes,  "developing  family  Internet  prod- 
ucts at  Disney  Online." 

Tricia  Stone  has  been  hving  in  San 
Francisco  for  five  years.  She  and  her  husband. 
Chip  Koch,  were  married  in  1992.  "I  also 
started  a  business  that  year,"  she  writes.  "We 
work  with  high-tech  executives"  presenta- 
tions and  speeches,  such  as  IPO  Roadshows 
and  Press/Analyst  Presentations.  The  biggest 
news  IS  that  Chip  and  I  have  a  baby  girl, 
Sarah  Vandiver  Koch,  born  April  7,  1996." 
They  can  be  reached  at  3707  22nd  St.,  San 
Francisco  941 14;  (415)  641-1442. 
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married  Fred  Fisher  (WPI    79)  on  Oct.  s.  Her 
sister,  Katherine  Melchior  Ray  "8s,  was 
matron  of  honor.  Many  alumni  attended  the 
ceremony,  including  Karen's  brother-in-law, 
David  Ray  "84.  Karen  enjoys  her  product- 
marketing  work  at  intuit.  "Winter  here  means 
less  rollerbladiiig  and  biking,  and  more  skiing 
and  indoor  volleyball,"'  she  writes.  "We  saw 
inspinng  matches  of  women's  volleyball  at 
the  Olympics  this  past  summer.  I  recently  vis- 
ited New  York  Gin*  and  caught  up  with  Jen- 
nifer Moses  and  Alice  Goldman,  who  each 
have  two  wondertul  kids.  "  Karen  can  be 
reached  at  spikequeen@aol.com. 

Stephen  Oddo  and  his  wife.  Amy,  proudly 
announce  the  birth  ot  Ananna  on  Oct.  23. 
She  joins  Gabnella,  2.  Steve  lives  in  Shrews- 
bury, Mass.,  and  is  director  of  personnel  for 
the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department. 
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Karen  Melchior,  Mountain  View,  Cahf , 


Class  secretary'  Darcy  Travlos  writes.  "Only 
two  years  until  another  reunion.  We  are  sure 
each  of  you  has  some  life-changing,  awe- 
inspinng.  and  interesting  news  you  would  like 
to  share  before  the  15th  creeps  up  on  us. 
Please  submit  what  you  are  currently  up  to, 
either  directly  to  the  BAM  or  to  me  at  (215) 
564-1 S24  or  darcage@aol.com.  Class  president 
Jim  Kallman,  vice  president  Paul  Mc- 
Carthy, treasurer  Tara  Noonan  Amaral. 
and  I  welcome  any  thoughts  and  volunteers 
for  planning  our  15th.  We  look  forward  to  a 
great  turnout." 

Jecca,  Pans,  has  posted  an  Internet  art 
project,  "Terrestrial  Transgression,"  to  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http;//www.artnetweb. 
com/jecca/jechome.html.  This  spring  she 
plans  to  do  an  installation  at  the  Boston  Cen- 
ter tor  the  Arts.  She  can  be  reached  at  jlrlidm 
@imagmet.fr. 

Marc  T.  Shivers  was  promoted  to  part- 
ner in  the  public  law  section  of  the  Austin, 
Tex.,  office  of  Hughes  &  Luce  in  January.  He 
specializes  in  state  business  and  operations 
law.  assisting  in  companies"  fonnation  and 
corporate  structure  and  representing  a  variety 
of  entities  in  real  estate  and  lending  transac- 
tions. He  IS  a  fomier  clerk  on  the  Fifth  Circuit 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mary  Murrin  Smith  has  returned  to  fuU- 
time  employment  after  nine  years  at  home 
as  a  mom  and  marketing  consultant.  She  is 
the  marketing-communications  manager  tor 
Empincal  Media  Corp..  a  startup  Internet 
company  preparing  for  commercial  release  of 
Its  mtelligent-agent  technology.  WiseWire. 
Mary  lives  in  Pittsburgh  with  her  husband. 
George,  and  sons  George.  10,  Jack.  7.  and 
Luke,  3.  She  may  be  reached  at  insmith@ 
empincal. com. 

Tracy  Vietze  (see  Donald  Cox  '80 
Ph.D.). 

Alexandra  Woznick  moved  from  north- 
em  California  to  Salem.  Mass..  last  summer. 
Her  husband.  Thomas,  works  with  Lars 
Murray  '86  for  Rykodisc  in  Salem.  Alexan- 
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PEDRO     NOCUERA     '81,     '84     A.M. 


Cool  in  School 


In  1988  a  Berkeley  high-school  principal  asked 
Pedro  Noguera,  then  a  doctoral  candidate  in  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  California-Berkeley,  if 
he'd  be  willing  to  meet  with  an  African-American 
teenager  who  wanted  to  become  student-body 
president.  Noguera  had  recently  served  as  the  stu- 
dent government  president  at  Berkeley,  during 
which  time  he  had  successfully  pushed  the  univer- 
sity to  divest  from  South  Africa,  The  principal 
thought  the  two  young  men  might  find  some  com- 
mon ground. 

As  it  turned  out,  both  were  indeed  intelligent  and  charis- 
matic. But  within  minutes  Noguera  realized  that  the  youth, 
outfitted  with  a  beeper  and  gold  jewelry,  was  a  drug  dealer. 
Noguera,  who  was  raised  in  the  black  and  Latino  working-class 
sections  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  realized  he  was  glimpsing 
the  person  he  might  have  become  had  he  been  born  fifteen 
years  later.  "I  got  in  trouble,"  recalls  Noguera.  "I  fought."  But 
he  hadn't  grown  up  in  the  crack  nightmare  of  the  1980s. 

Now  an  associate  professor  of  education  at  Berkeley, 
Noguera  has  devoted  his  career  to  understanding  and  finding 
solutions  to  juvenile  violence,  poor  achievement,  and  other 
problems  that  plague  inner-city  schools.  One  project,  for  which 
he  won  the  California  Wellness  Foundation  Award,  looked  at 
what  schools  can  do  to  prevent  violence.  Noguera  determined 
that  a  basic  problem  at  many  schools  is  a  low  adult-to-student 
ratio.  Safe  schools,  he  found,  expose  students  to  more  adults 
via  after-school  activities,  recreation  services,  churches,  and 
mental-health  and  counseling  organizations. 

Another  strategy  that  has  helped,  Noguera  says,  is  for 
schools  to  hire  people  who  live  nearby.  One  Oakland,  California, 
school  hired  a  local  grandmother  to  be  its  campus  monitor, 
rather  than  the  usual  beefy  bouncer.  Because  she  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  community,  she  could  defuse  confrontations  and 
fights  without  resorting  to  intimidation. 

Metal  detectors,  expulsions,  and  increased  incarceration 
are  not  the  answer  to  school  violence,  Noguera  argues.  Even 
though  the  incarceration  of  juveniles  has  doubled  in  some 
areas,  juvenile  violence  has  continued  unabated.  "Both  Demo- 


crats and  Republicans  are  beginning  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
that  maybe  we  should  look  at  other  ideas,"  Noguera  says. 
Much  better  than  warehousing  young  people  in  jail,  he  believes, 
is  sending  them  to  small-scale  juvenile  facilities  that  focus  on 
rehabilitation,  training,  education,  and  counseling.  Utah,  he 
notes,  has  developed  such  a  system.  Noguera  also  applauds 
Boston's  deployment  of  probation  officers  to  work  directly  with 
schools  and  neighborhoods. 

Noguera  recently  began  a  four-year  project  at  Berkeley 
High  School  to  examine  the  disparity  of  student  achievement 
among  the  races.  "For  whites,  Berkeley  High  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,"  Noguera  says,  "but  for  others  it's  just  like  any 
other  inner-city  school."  In  the  1 960s  Berkeley  was  one  of 
the  first  high  schools  to  desegregate  voluntarily,  he  notes,  but 
three  decades  later  it  has  resegregated  itself.  Newspaper  and 
theater  are  seen  as  white  activities;  football  is  black.  While  many 
Latino  students  are  avid  soccer  players  and  fans,  only  whites 
go  out  for  the  high-school  team.  Advanced-placement  English  is 
white,  while  remedial  math  is  Latino.  By  listening  to  students, 
parents,  and  teachers,  Noguera  aims  to  determine  why  such 
self-segregation  happens  and  to  spot  ways  in  which  the  school 
may  unwittingly  reinforce  it. 

Noguera  hopes  his  research  will  influence  school  reform 
nationally.  "The  assumption  is  that  what  works  for  middle-class 
white  students  will  work  for  everyone,"  Noguera  says.  "But 
even  schools  that  go  through  reform  are  not  changing  these 
unequal  outcomes."  -  Kimberly  French 
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dra  is  on  the  editorial  team  at  PlancI  Direct, 
which  had  planned  to  launch  a  new  Internet 
service  this  winter.  "I'd  love  to  reconnect 
with  Brown  friends,  especially  on  the  North 
Shore,"  she  writes.  She  can  be  reached  at 
awoznick@planetdirect.com. 
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Class  secretary  Leslie  Brown  writes,  "I'm 
currently  living  in  California,  though  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  on  the  road  as  a  software 
consultant.  The  city  I  visit  most  often  is  Mem- 
phis. If  you  have  suggestions  tor  interesting 
places  to  visit  there,  I  would  greatly  appreci- 
ate them.  I'd  like  to  encourage  classmates  to 
stay  posted  about  upcoming  events  by  con- 
tacting alumni  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947, 
watching  the  Brown  Web  site,  or  contacting 
me  directly  at  (510)  652-S513  (home):  (415) 
278-2229  (work);  Iflirown^x. netcom.com." 

Hire  Hayafuji,  his  wife,  Mako,  and  their 
one-year-old  daughter,  Maki,  live  in  Geneva, 
where  Hiro  is  a  trade-policy  analyst  tor  the 
World  Trade  Organization.  Friends  are  wel- 
come to  contact  Hiro  at  masahiro.hayafuji@ 
wto.org. 

Randy  Haykin  has  founded  Interactive 
Minds,  ,1  high-tech  consulting  company  that 
specializes  in  business-plan  development, 
financing,  marketing,  and  executive  staffing  for 
Internet  startup  businesses.  His  chents  have 
included  Yahoo!  Inc.,  America  Online,  Elec- 
tric Minds,  Pacific  Telesis,  U.S.  Postal  Service 
Interactive,  and  BigBook.  Randy  can  be 
reached  at  7908  Paragon  Cir. ,  Pleasanton,  Calif 
94588;  (sio)  461-9600;  haykin@aol.com. 

Chris  Josephs  and  his  wife,  Lynn 
George  Josephs  '87,  Fairfax  Station,  Va., 
announce  the  birth  of  Isabel  Ann  on  July  8. 
She  joins  their  son,  Jacob  Michael,  2.  Chris 
completed  the  M.B.A.  executive  program  at 
Wharton  in  May  and  is  currently  national 
account  manager  for  Cisco  Systems.  Lynn  is 
still  doing  part-time  home  health  care  as  a 
physical  therapist.  Chris  can  be  reached  at  (703) 
397-5525  or  cjosephs@cisco.com. 
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Class  secretary  Scott  Hochfelder  recently 
became  engaged  to  Jennifer  Sacon  (Brandeis 
'89,  Penn  Law  '92).  "While  looking  forward 
to  another  exciting  season  of  Cubs  baseball," 
he  writes,  "I  continue  to  practice  law  at  Wild- 
man,  Harrold,  Allen  &•  Dixon,  where  I  just 
completed  an  eight-month  stint  working  for 
Andersen  Consulting  and  Arthur  Andersen  as 
in-house  legal  counsel.  Jennifer's  litigation 
practice  has  found  a  home  in  Chicago  at  Free- 
bom  &  Peters."  Scott  reminds  you  to  submit 
news  to  the  BAM.  He  also  urges  classmates 
with  questions  about  class  activities  to  call 
alumni  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947  or  con- 
tact him  directly  at  (312)  201-2545. 

Thomas  J.  Cole  Jr.  joined  the  Pepper, 
Hamilton  &  Scheetz  law  firm  as  an  associate 


in  December.  He  was  formerly  with  Clark, 
Ladner,  Fortenbaugh  &  Young,  which  dis- 
solved its  partnership  in  November.  A  1989 
graduate  ot  the  New  England  School  ot  Law, 
he  specializes  in  labor  law. 

Evan  Siege!  and  Ruth-Anne  Siegel 
(RISD  '86)  announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Ilan  Palmer,  in  March  1996.  Evan  is  a  man- 
agement consultant  at  CSC  Index  in  San 
Francisco.  He  can  be  reached  at  bigcity@ 
earthlink.net. 

Lee  Anne  Sylva  Nugent  and  her  hus- 
band, Tony,  announce  the  biith  of  Anthony 
Sylva  on  Dec.  12.  He  joins  brother  Jamey,  i. 
Lee  Anne  and  Tony  now  live  m  Harding 
Township,  NJ.,  where  Lee  Anne  is  working 
at  home  as  a  private  tutor  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  math. 
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10th  Reunion 


Get  ready  to  celebrate  our  loth.  May  23-26. 
All  the  gift  and  activities  chairs,  including 
Sarah  Lum.  Pani  Gerrol.  Michael  Black- 
man,  Trinita  Brown.  Michael  Joiikowsky, 
Hannelore  Rodriguez-Farrar,  Diana 
Reeves  Tejada,  Sondra  Zabar,  and  their 
great  committee,  look  forward  to  breaking 
the  record  set  by  1986  at  their  5th.  Come 
back  to  Brown  for  an  unforgettable  weekend. 
Don't  forget  to  register  as  soon  as  you  receive 
your  packet  in  the  mail, 

M.  Blair  Marshall  is  finishing  a  research 
fellowship  in  angiogenesis  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  After  she  returns  to  George- 
town to  complete  her  chief  year  in  general 
surgery  in  July,  she  will  pursue  a  fellowship  in 
cardiac  surgery.  Blair  will  be  getting  married 
in  September.  Friends  can  reach  her  at  (617) 
262-4763  or  marshall_m@ai.tch.harvard.edu. 
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Alison  Becker  married  Weyman  Weems 
(Vanderbilt  'S7)  on  July  6  in  Englewood, 
Colo.  John  Becker  '5S  is  father  of  the  bnde, 
and  Demi  Dubois  was  in  the  weciding  parU'. 
Many  other  alumni  attended  the  ceremony. 
Alison  IS  a  science  teacher  at  the  Kent  Denver 
middle  school,  and  Weyman  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  for  Lockheed  Martin. 

Elizabeth  A.  Carroll  is  a  software  engi- 
neer for  a  maintrame  computer  company  in 
Cambndge,  Mass.  "Something  I  never  thought 
I'd  do  with  my  Am.  Civ.  and  anthropology 
concentrations,"  she  writes.  Elizabeth  andjetf 
Mayes  were  married  m  November  1995  in  a 
small  fanuly  ceremony.  "I'd  especially  hke  to 
hear  from  any  of  the  fomier  denizens  of  Ger- 
man Haus,"  she  writes.  She  can  be  reached  at 
beth_carroll@bmugbos.org. 

Demi  Dubois  married  Tu  Nguyen 
(UC-Bcrkeley  '89,  MIT  '94)  on  June  8  in  Rye, 
N.H.  They  held  a  second  reception  in  Reseda, 
Calif  Alison  Becker  Weems,  David 
Kane,  and  Amy  Liebowitz  C'ohas  (RISD  '90) 
were  attendants.  Demi  and  Tu  live  m  Con- 


cord, N.H.,  where  Tu  is  attending  law  school 
and  Demi  is  working  at  the  state  house  and 
starting  her  own  business  in  specialty 
engraved  chopsticks.  They  can  be  reached  at 
tuandahalf@aol.com. 

Lt.  Colin  S.  Farrar,  USN,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  six-month  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Red  seas  serving 
with  Strike  Fighter  Squadron  8 1  on  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise.  Colin's  squadron  supported 
NATO  gi-ound  forces  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia and  enforced  the  United  Nations  no-fly 
zone  in  Iraq. 

Stephen  Gendin  writes,  "i'm  m  New 
York  City  running  Community  Prescription 
Service  and  POZ  magazine.  We've  grown 
from  three  people  to  thirty-five  in  four  years." 
Stephen  can  be  contacted  at  450  W.  58th  St., 
#3C,  New  York  City  10019;  (213)  765-1748. 

Lee  Newman  and  David  Ronick,  New 
York  Cit\'.  have  founded  a  media  company, 
BrainStorm  Interactive.  Their  first  product, 
"ww\v. BrancliOut.com,"  is  an  Internet  service 
designed  to  ficilitate  professional  and  social 
networking  among  Ivy  League  alumni.  Lee 
and  David  encourage  fellow  Brown  alums  to 
visit  the  site  and  tap  into  the  power  of  their 
Ivy  network. 

Patrick  Walsh  writes,  "After  working  at 
CNN  tor  a  while  and  doing  some  union 
organizing,  I  am  now  an  attorney  representing 
migrant  firm  workers  in  Kentucky.  I  spend  a 
good  deal  ot  time  following  the  migrant  stream 
through  Mexico  and  South  Texas.  I  would 
love  to  hear  from  anyone  interested  111  immi- 
gration or  employment  issues  affecting  low- 
wage  workers.  I'm  also  planning  to  run  my 
first  marathon  this  year,  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
or  New  York.  Any  fomier  harriers  up  to  the 
challenge?"  Patrick  can  be  reached  at  Ken- 
tucky Migrant  Legal  Services  Project,  P.O.  Box 
567,  Richmond,  Ky.  40476;  ardfky@  pc 
systems.net. 

Debby  Wilson  Pattiz,  Los  Angeles, 
wntes,  "After  six  moves  and  two  years  of  globe- 
trotting, we  have  decided  to  inject  a  little  sta- 
bility into  our  lives  —  so  we  bought  a  house 
to  celebrate  our  third  wedding  anniversary." 
Debby's  husband,  Davidson,  an  associate  at 
the  law  firm  of  Skadden,  Arps,   spent  much 
of  1996  working  on  a  trial  in  Alaska,  where 
they  lived  in  1994-95  while  Davidson  clerked 
for  Andrew  J.  Kleinfeld  of  the  U.S.  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  "In  addition  to 
travehng  in  Southeast  Asia  with  Davidson  for 
three  months  in  the  fall  of  1995,"  I5ebby 
adds,  "I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  work- 
ing on  international-development  projects  in 
education  and  training  English  teachers  in 
Central  and  South  America.  I  am  now  on  the 
taculry  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  I  teach  English  to  international 
students.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  Rachael 
Sexton  '89  M.A.T.,  Heidi  Pasternak,  and 
Jay  Burkholder  '90  at  the  wedding  of  Liz 
Merritt  to  Bjorn  Arne  Walberg  in  July.  Liz 
and  Bjorn  are  living  in  Norw.iy,  where  Liz  has 
opened  a  chiropractic  practice.  We  are  eagerly 
awaiting  our  introduction  to  Schaelyn  El- 
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dndge,  born  in  September  to  Diana  and  Ed 
Eldridge."  Debby  and  Davidson  would  love 
to  licir  from  Brunonians  in  Los  Angeles  or 
elsewhere  at  dpattizCw'mizar.usc.edu. 


1990 


Alexa  Albert  reports  that  her  husband,  Andy 


RATES      

1  to  3  consecutive  insertions $2.50/word 

4  Co  6  consecutive  insertions.. $2.35/word 

7  to  y  consecutive  insertions $2.20/word 

Display  ads:  Sps  per  column  inch,  camera-ready. 

Copy  deadline  is  si.x  weeks  pnor  to  issue  date.  Pub- 
lished monthly  except  January.  June,  and  August. 
Prepayment  required.  Make  check  payable  to  Brown 
University,  or  charge  to  your  VISA,  Mastercard,  or 
American  Express.  Send  to:  Brown  Alnnnn  Monthly. 
Box  1S54,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ENTREPRENEURS/PROFESSIONALS:  Per- 
sistence, a  burning  desire  to  succeed,  and  a  behef  in 
yourself  will  get  you  A)  through  Brown  and  B)  an 
outstanding  income  with  the  youngest  company 
ever  featured  on  the  cover  of  Siicce^:f  magazine.  This 
company  is  long  on  insight  and  integnty,  and  we 
are  looking  for  the  same  in  our  future  leaders.  If  you 
are  used  to  success  and  are  ready  for  some  more, 
start  dialing!  (800)  692-0020. 


PERSONALS 


DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN  LEAGUE. 
Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies  and  Seven  Sisters 
meet  alumni  and  academics.  THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 
(800)  988-528S. 

GORGEOUS  BLONDE,  s'9".  social,  wann-hearted, 
European  background,  artistic,  cultured,  polyglot. 
Enjoys:  gardening,  family,  cooking,  entertaining, 
real  estate,  literature,  and  "Putting  on  the  Ritz." 
Seeks:  outgoing,  honest  gentleman  with  traditional 
values,  easygoing,  romantic,  who  likes  children. 
Over  5*11",  37—49,  Conn.,  R.I.  area.  An  Inlroduc- 
tions  personal  search.  No  fee. 

INTRODUCTIONS.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
The  choice  of  professional  and  executive  singles. 
Our  clients  are  attractive,  self-confident,  hm-loving, 
cultured,  and  fit.  Our  matches  often  lead  to  lasting 
relationships.  We  are  located  on  Providence's  histonc 
East  Side.  For  more  infonnation  call  Joyce  Siegel 
at  (401)  331-9855- 

RETIREMENT  LIVING 


LISTEN  TO  THE  BROWN  FOOTBALL  GAME 
BY  SIMPLY  OPENING  YOUR  WINDOW. 
Laurelmead  on  Blackstone  Boulevard  is  an  adult  res- 
idential community'  located  in  the  historic  East  Side 
ot  Providence,  minutes  from  the  campus  of  Brown 
University.  Laurelmead  enables  you  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  ot  home  ownership  without  all  the  worries 
ot  home  maintenance.  Call  now  for  infomianon  and 
to  find  out  why  so  many  Brown  alumni  and  retired 
faculty  are  cilling  Laurelmead  home.  355  Blackstone 
Blvd.,  Providence,  R.I.  02906.  (800)  2S6-9550. 


Sack  'Sy,  left  venture  capital  111  July  to  start  a 
new  company,  Abuzz  Technologies.  "Almost 
30  now,  he  knew  he  had  to  set  that  entre- 
preneunal  spint  free,"  she  writes.  "Free  indeed 
...  he  hasn't  made  any  money  yet,  but  he  has 
an  olFice,  a  computer,  and  is  working  many, 
many  hours."  Alexa  is  in  her  third  year  at 
Har\-ard  Medical  School,  and  in  January  she 
went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  an  elective 


TOURS 


COUNTRY  WALKERS  WORLDWIDE  cultural 
walking/hiking  vacations,  our  nineteenth  year,  fine 
accommodations,  exceptional  guides.  (800)  464-9255. 

VACATION  RENTALS 

BERKSHIRES,  MASS.  Charming  B&B  on  150 
acres.  Spectacular  views.  Wide  range  of  recreational 
acrivities.  (413)  296-4022. 

CAPE  COD,  OSTERVILLE.  Channing  4-bed- 
room  home,  4  acre.  Walk  to  beach.  $95o/week. 
(310)  541-0331  (Califoniia). 

IRELAND,  FRANCE,  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
ITALY,  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  GREECE.  Cot- 
tages, small  and  large  castles,  villas,  and  city  apart- 
ments for  individual  travelers,  t'amily  reunions, 
business  conferences,  honeymoons.  Vacation  Homes 
Abroad.  (401)  245-9292,  fax  (401)  245-8686.  R.I. 
License  1 164. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYAIU:)  -  EDGARTOWN. 
Major's  Cove  waterfront  community,  3-bedroom 
contemporary,  Jacuzzi  bath,  tennis,  minutes  to 
beach.  (508)  668-9322. 

NANTUCKET.  Charming  6-bedroom  Victorian 
in  histonc  distnct.  Walk  to  beach.  (617)  449-4954. 

PROVENCE.  Delightful,  roomy  farmhouse. 
Roman/medieval  town.  (860)  672-6608. 

PROVENCE.  Charming  4-bedroom,  2-bath  village 
house.  Fireplace,  antiques,  terrace,  garden.  Small 
wine  town  near  Avignon.  (415)  536-2656. 

PROVENCE.  Lovely  hilltop  village  home  in 
Luberon.  Beautiful  views.  Pool.  Sleeps  four.  (847) 
869-9096. 

ROME,  ITALY.  Eighteenth-century  country  villa. 
Spectacular  views.  Featured  in  Goitnnel  magazine. 
(609)  92 1-8  595. 

SANTA  FE.  One-bedroom  mountain  guest  house. 
$650.  weekly.  (402)  473-7946. 

SOUTHERN  VERMONT.  Charming  farmhouse 
sleeps  8.  Spectacular  views.  Hub  outdoor,  cultural, 
fine  dining,  discount  shopping,  antiquing,  sightsee- 
ing activities.  $595/week.  (914)  232-8098. 

ST.  MAARTEN.  Small,  private,  creamy  pink  villas 
on  the  sea.  Secluded,  snorkeling,  Tahitian  gardens. 
1-3  bedrooms.  Mana  Lican,  (800)  942-6725. 

VANCOUVER,  CANAi:)A.  Island  coach  house. 
(604)  947-9491. 

WEST  CORK,  IRELAND.  Traditional  stone  cot- 
tage. Renovated.  2  bedrooms,  2  baths.  A.W.  Bates. 
2821  East  3rd  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85716. 


with  Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders  in  pediatnc  endo- 
crinologv'.  Alexa  and  Andy  can  be  reached  at 
I2B  Alton  PL,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146;  (617) 
232-8709;  asack@usa.net  or  aalbert@student. 
med.harvard.edu. 

Mina  Harada  Eimon  and  Bruce 
Eimon  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Kanna  Yvette,  on  Nov.  7.  They  live  in  San 
Francisco,  where  Mina  works  as  a  freelance 
illustrator  and  Bruce  works  at  Oracle  Corp. 
They  may  be  reached  at  minahe@aol.com. 

Laurie  Fields  DeRose  "95  Ph.D.  and 
Steven  DeRose  '82,  '89  Ph.D.,  announce  the 
birth  of  Bnan  Paul  on  Oct.  16.  He  joins  Todd, 
3    Maura  Dowling  '95  A.M.,  and  Bethany 
Kantrowitz  '95  .tssisted  at  the  birth.  Laune 
and  Steven  recently  moved  to  35  Brown  Ave., 
Seekonk,  Mass.  02771. 


Row  for  it! 


The  Endeavor  rom/t^  ^hell  offers: 

•  A  superior  cardiovascular  workout 

•  Room  and  stability'  tor  two  people 

•  Unmatched  performance  tor  all  abilities 


C/i//  Venture/i^A/f/^/V.*  nt  I-H00-262->9n 
tt'ww.vcntureatbletic.t.coin 


Brown  in  Business 


ORIENTAL  ART 

Vanessa  F.  Holden  '82,  formerly  with  Sotheby's, 
specializing  in  antique  Chinese  snuff  bottles. 
She  can  advise  you  about  almost  any  aspect  of 
Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese  works  of  art. 
She  has  exhibited  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Asia.  For  informarion  call  212-517-2920, 
or  fax  212-472-5S60. 
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•  1.5  miles  To  The  Beach 

•  Golf  Courses 

•  Museums  &  Art  Centers 
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Gil  Griffin  left  Albuquerque,  where  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  AWitqufrqiie  Tribune  and 
an  on-air  personahty  for  an  all-sports  AM 
radio  station,  in  January.  He  joined  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  as  a  features  reporter  in 
February.  He  plans  to  explore  San  Diego  and 
Tijuana,  take  diving  and  surfing  lessons,  and 
watch  plenty  of  Padres  and  Chargers  games. 
He  can  be  reached  at  gfi.inki2@aol.com. 

Daniel  Kraft  graduated  from  Stanford 
Medical  School  and  has  moved  to  Boston  for 
an  internship  at  Mass.  General  Hospital  in 
medicine  and  pediatrics.  He  can  be  reached  at 
79  Beacon  St.,  Boston  02108;  kraft.daniel@ 
mgh.harvard.edu. 

After  several  years  abroad  and  a  bnet  stmt 
in  the  film  industry,  David  Nanasi,  New 
York  City,  is  developing  a  commercial  Web 
site  and  consulting  with  RoadStar  Inc..  a 
mobile  marketing  company.  "Last  summer  we 
produced  a  forty-eight-foot  high-tech  semi- 
trailer called  CyberEd  for  MCI  and  the  White 
House,"  David  wntes.  "CyberEd.  an  ISDN 
and  Internet-equipped  c"yberclassroom  on  eigh- 
teen wheels,  toured  the  nation  to  bring  edu- 
cation technology  to  underpnvileged  school- 
children. For  infomiation  about  the  tour,  see 
vvww.roadtripper.com."  David  can  be  reached 
at  (212)  533-4100  or  dnanasi@mciniail.com. 

Kirsten  Rendell  has  moved  to  Hong 
Kong  after  teaching  elementary  school  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  the  last 
six  years.  She  is  teaching  sixth  graders  from 
around  the  globe  at  the  Hong  Kong  Interna- 
tional School.  She  lives  on  a  forty-foot  Island 
Gypsy  trawler  with  her  fiance,  Tom  Mul- 
downey  (Marquette  '80),  and  their  cat.  Kinten 
and  Tom  plan  to  get  married  in  the  fall  on 
Macau.  "I'd  love  to  hear  from  classmates  as  well 
as  teammates,"  she  writes.  "Yes,  there  is  ice 
hockey  in  Hong  Kong!  Jen  Holcombe,  sister 
of  Leslie  Holcombe  '88,  is  on  my  team.  " 
Kirsten  can  be  reached  at  Loctite  HK.  2014- 
21  Sun  Hung  Kai  Centre.  Wanchai.  Hong 
Kong;  krendeU@:lms.hkis.edu.hk. 

Jennifer  Schonbrunn  hopes  to  reunite 
many  classmates  on  Apnl  26  at  her  wedding 
to  David  Hinkle  (University  of  Richmond 
'89).  The  couple  was  engaged  last  May  in 
Paris.  Jen  welcomes  calls  and  letters  from  fel- 
low Brunonians  at  81  Havemeyer  PI.,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830;  (203)  622-1094. 
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Dan  Anajovich  and  Brenda  Bloom-Axia- 
jovich  'yo,  Portland,  Oreg.,  announce  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth  Silvia  on  Aug.  30.  Dan  has 
started  his  own  computer  consulting  firm, 
A&B  Consulting,  and  Brenda  has  completed 
her  first  year  at  Northwestern  School  of  Law 
at  Lewis  and  Clark  College.  They  can  be 
reached  at  (503)  249-7382  or  danajov@tele 
port.com. 

Richard  Halstead  writes,  "After  my 
magazine  closed  on  the  day  before  reunion 
weekend,  I  got  another  job  reporting  business 
news  for  The  Independent  and  was  engaged  to 


STEFAN     SAXANOFF    '90 


An  Ideal  World 

Careers  can  have  peculiar  origins.  Stefan 
Saxanoff  ended  up  a  Tokyo  entrepreneur 
because  Chinese  -  his  first  choice  for  a  lan- 
guage to  study  at  Brown  -  was  taught  on 
Saturday  mornings.  "There  was  no  way,"  the 
late-riser  says. 

So  Saxanoff  took  Japanese.  Now  the 
Philadelphia  native  is  a  vintage-clothing  king- 
pin in  Tokyo's  trendy  Shibuya  section.  When 
he  isn't  overseeing  a  staff  of  sixteen  at  his 
stores  in  Tokyo  and  Philadelphia,  Saxanoff 
haunts  thrift  shops  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  designs  outfits,  and  builds  dressing 
rooms  and  display  cases.  "Business  Isn't  just 
having  an  Idea  and  doing  It  -  though  doing 
it  increases  your  chances,"  he  says.  "Unless 
you're  lucky.  It's  difficult  to  make  it  happen. 
I've  been  pretty  lucky." 

A  computer  science  and  studio  art  con- 
centrator, Saxanoff  went  to  Tokyo  after  grad- 
uation to  work  on  his  spoken  Japanese. 
After  doing  translation  and  interpreting  for  a 
music  company,  he  began  selling  used  Levi's, 
corduroy  jeans,  and  flannel  shirts  at  flea 


Lulie,  my  girlfnend  of  six  months,  just  before 
Christmas.  We  plan  to  marry  in  William 
Wilberforce's  church  on  Clapham  Common 
on  Labor  Day.  Please  call  if  you  are  passing 
through  London."  Richartf  can  be  reached  at 
23  Keildon  Rd.,  London  SWii  iXH,  U.K.; 
nchard@rhal.denion.co.uk. 

Kurt  de  Pfyfler  returned  to  Cahfornia 
in  September  lyys  after  spending  four  years  in 
Japan  working  for  the  planning  departments 
of  two  municipal  governments.  He  spent  the 
following  year  directing  a  nonprofit  cultural 
exchange  organization  he  helped  form  while 
in  Japan  and  getting  readjusted  to  the  Cahfor- 
nia lifestyle.  He  is  now  in  the  first  year  of  an 
M.B.A.  program  at  UC-Irvine.  "As  I  have 
been  out  of  touch  with  classmates,"  he  wntes, 
"I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  what  you  are 
up  to."  He  can  be  reached  at  1224  Temple 
Hills  Dr.,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif  92651;  kdepfy 
fF@uci.edu. 

MacArthur  White  announces  his  divorce 
from  Tolla  Anderson  (Bryant  '91).  "Not  to 
worry.  All  is  well,"  he  writes.  "It  was  just  one 
of  hfe's  experiences,  and  we're  both  the 


>    markets  and  on 
z    consignment. 
Six  years  later 
he  rented  all  eight  floors  of  a  building  In 
Shibuya  and  named  his  store  Ideal.  Although 
the  building  Is  expensive,  he  says,  it's  the 
first  time  he's  been  able  to  do  what  he  wants 
with  retail  space.  The  main  shop  on  the  first 
floor  Is  crammed  with  clothes  and  acces- 
sories: 1970s-era  leather  jackets,  jewelry, 
knit  caps,  and  an  /1//e/7-lnsplred  plastic  bank. 

Saxanoff's  lack  of  business  experience 
may  have  given  him  an  edge  In  the  Japanese 
market.  Because  he  didn't  have  to  undergo 
the  attitude  adjustment  that  other  foreign 
businessmen  suffer  upon  arriving  In  Japan, 
he  hit  the  ground  running.  "All  my  experi- 
ence has  been  In  Japan,"  he  says.  "The  first 
way  you  learn  to  do  something  Is  always  the 
most  natural." 

Saxanoff's  latest  venture  Is  Co,  a  small 
bar  on  the  fifth  floor  of  Ideal.  "Besides 
being  the  same  sound  as  the  number  five 
[in  Japanese],"  he  says,  "it  means  to  achieve 
enlightenment."  Faded  duds  and  enlighten- 
ment all  under  one  roof:  Ideal  Indeed. 
-  Yishane  Lee  '91 


stronger  for  it."  MacArthur  has  relocated  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he's  getting  a  fresh  start  and 
can  be  reached  at  909-B  Cole  St.,  St.  Louis 
63101;  (314)  621-5776;  latimer@mail.ii.net. 

I^^2    5th  Reunion 

Get  ready  to  celebrate  our  5th,  M.iy  23-26. 
The  gift  and  activiries  chairs  -  Marc  Harrison, 
Shonica  Tunstall,  Shelly  Berry.  Rebecca 
BUss.  Troy  Centazzo.  Joe  DiMiceli. 
Jason  Kim,  Mami  Langbert,  Abigail  Rose, 
Emily  Shapira  -  and  their  conmuttee  look 
forward  to  breaking  the  record  set  by  1991  at 
their  5th  reunion.  We  know  you  want  to  join 
Vartan  for  his  last  walk  down  the  hill.  Don't 
forget  to  register  as  soon  as  you  receive  your 
packet  in  the  mail. 

William  Corrin  .md  his  wife,  Janine 
(Smith  '91),  announce  the  birth  of  Maya  Rose 
on  Dec.  18.  Wilhani  can  be  reached  at  (773) 
338-6891  or  wjc287@lulu.acns.nwu.edu. 

Eliot  Fisk  received  a  diploma  from  the 
College  of  Law  m  London  last  June.  "After  a 
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summer  back  in  Hong  Kong  working  for 
Merrill  Lynch,"  he  writes.  "I  am  in  London 
again  studying  tor  a  diploma  in  legal  practice 
(the  final  year  of  English  law  school  for  solici- 
tors), which  I  will  complete  thisjune."  He 
can  be  reached  at  20  Lowther  Dr..  Enfield 
EN2  7jN.  U.K. 

Brandon  Gough  is  engaged  to  Meredith 
Easterbrook,  and  they  will  marry  in  Novem- 
ber. Brandon  has  been  given  a  fellowship 
through  his  firm,  Watson,  Wyatt  &  Co.,  and 
will  move  to  Reigate,  England,  to  work  out 
of  its  corporate  othce.  "My  tiancee  and  I  would 
love  any  and  all  visitors,"  he  writes.  He  can 
be  reached  at  44-1737-241 144  or  brandon_ 
gough@vvatsonwyatt.com. 
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Class  secretary  Kyle  Smith  reminds  you  to 
submit  news  to  the  BAM  and  to  her  tor  inclu- 
sion in  the  class  newsletter.  She  also  urges 
those  with  questions  about  class  activities  to 
call  alumni  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 
Please  send  your  news  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  next  newsletter  is  in  production.  Kyle  can 
be  reached  at  19  Kahikatea  St.,  Inglewood, 
Taranaki,  New  Zealand:  eksmith@netsource. 
CO. nz.  She  and  class  president  Warren  Brown 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  future  events. 

Robin  Peterson  mamed  Bradford 
Gibbs  on  August  3.  Rohm  is  the  daughter  of 
Carl  and  Frances  Harness  Peterson  '66, 
and  Bradford  is  the  son  of  Dona  and  Martin 
Gibbs    y).  Several  Brown  grads  participated  in 
and  attended  the  wedding,  including  Robin's 
grandfather,  Albert  Harkness  Jr.  '49  Ph.D., 
who  read  a  Shakespearean  sonnet.  Brian 
Doyle  '92  was  best  man,  and  Jenna  Cook  was 
a  bridesmaid.  The  reception  was  at  the  Peter- 
sons' summer  house  in  Matunuck,  R.l.  Robin 
works  at  Memll  Lynch  in  New  York  City, 
and  Brad  is  studying  for  his  M.B.A.  at  Wharton. 


Noah  Rubins  returned  from  government 
service  in  Moscow  for  his  wedding  to  Maria 
Lialina  '97  Ph.D.  in  1995.  He  lives  in  Cani- 
bndge,  Mass.,  and  is  in  the  second  year  of 
ajomt  M.A./J.D.  program  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  and  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  spends  his  spare  time  learn- 
ing Uzbek  and  playing  guitar  in  the  law- 
school  pub.  He  asks  friends  to  get  in  touch  at 
(617)  776-4211  ornrubins@law.harvard.edu. 


1994 


Meghan  McGrath  married  Chris  Sheldrick 

'93  on  July  13  at  Brown's  Manning  Chapel 
dunng  Humcane  Bertha.  Many  friends  par- 
ticipated, including  Courtney  Bourns  '95, 
Jojo  Glasmacher,Jacoba  Johnson,  and 
Kate  McCleary  '95.  Meghan  and  Chns  can 
be  reached  at  25  Braman  St.,  Providence 
02906;  meghchns(Sfaol.com. 

Martin  'Velazquez  graduated  from  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  Aug.  30.  Upon  completion  of  aviation 
preflight  indoctnnation,  he  will  train  as  a  stu- 
dent naval  flight  officer  at  Naval  Aviation 
Schools  Command  in  Pensacola.  "Elee  Mus- 
lin visited,  and  we  had  a  great  rime  checking 
out  the  French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans," 
Martin  wntes.  He  can  be  reached  at  Box 
33150,  NAS,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 


1995 


Timothy  S.  Kuryak  is  assisting  the  director 
of  the  loth-anniversary  Broadway  production 
of  Li's  Misenihks."h  is  certainly  a  once-in-a- 
litetime  opportunity,  "  he  wntes.  "1  will  learn 
the  organic  process  of  how  a  musical  comes 
together,  not  to  mention  how  to  direct  and 
stage  the  show.  My  thanks  go  out  to  the  many 


roommates,  suitemates,  and  other  fnends 
who  put  up  with  my  musical  listening  habits 
while  1  was  at  Brown  —  it  has  finally  paid  off. 
Tiffani  Gavin  is  my  current  roomm.ite.  and 
I  see  Laura  Gardner  94,  Bill  Ingino,  Hen- 
rik  Brun,  Maggie  Edelinan  "96,  and  Jed 
Simon  '93  frequently."  Tim  can  be  reached 
at  40  River  Rd.,  Apt.  4E,  New  York  City 
10044;  tskuryak@aol.com. 

Jamie  Macbeth  is  in  his  second  year  in 
the  physics  Ph.D.  program  at  Stanford.  He 
can  be  reached  at  (41s)  497-1 1 16  or  macbeth 
@leland. stanford.edu. 

Joelle  Murchison  received  her  master's 
of  education  m  administration,  planning,  and 
social  pohcy  from  Harvard's  Graduate  School 
of  Education  last  June.  She  is  now  an  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  the  college  for  students  of 
color  at  Wesleyan.  "1  am  interested  in  finding 
other  central  Connecticut  alums."  she  writes, 
"specifically  Third  World  alumni.  Tracy 
Tucker  was  at  Wesleyan  for  nvo  weeks  re- 
cruiting for  the  organizing  institute  and  union 
summer  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  November  -  and 
students  are  still  talking  .ihout  her  story  about 
chicken  processing  plants.  Jason  Warwin. 
who  runs  The  Brotherhood  111  New  York  City 
with  Khary  Lazarre-White.  was  on  'Our 
Voices'  on  BET  on  Jan.  12."  Joelle  can  be 
reached  atjmurchison@wesleyan.edu. 

JefFrey  Vargas  works  part-time  for  Dow 
Jones,  pertbniiing  Internet  research  for  its 
on-Kne  division.  He  is  also  a  mayoral  aide  in 
Providence  for  Mayor  Vincent  "Buddy" 
Ciancijr.  "Alina  Ocasio  "93  and  I  occasion- 
ally get  down  to  New  York  City  to  visit 
fnends  and  family,"  Jeffrey  writes.  "We  often 
see  Rick  M.  Quiles  '90.  '99  M.D  Kenneth 
Padilla  '92.  Elee  Muslin  '94.  Melissa 
Rodriguez  '92.  Nelson  Hernandez  "94. 
and  Shareen  Joseph-Hernandez   93.  joined 
us  for  L<!  Noiiw  Dorada  at  Brown  in  Novem- 
ber." Jeffrey  can  reached  at  399  Hope  St., 
Providence  02906;  resrch2@l0a.com. 


^ 


Summer  Programs  1997 

■  Pre-College  Programs 

■  Workshops  on  the  College  Application  Process 

■  Undergraduate  Summer  Session 

■  Creative  Writing 

■  Intensive  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Of!ice  of  Summer  Studies 

Box  T-89  •  Brown  University 

Providence,  Rl  02912-9120  U.S.A. 

(401)  863-7900  FAX  (401)  863-7908 

E-mail:  Summer_Studies@Brown.edu 

URL:  http://www.brown.edu/Administration/  Summer_Studies/ 
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Scott  Nader  'y3  reports.  "My  sister,  Erin 
Nader,  married  Nelson  Perchardo,  her  long- 
time beau  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  on 
Nov.  I  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  where  she  works 
for  the  city.  Several  of  us  attended  the  small 
ceremony  downtown.  Karen  Mejia  was  Enn's 
witness,  and  many  more  alumni  attended  the 
party  afterwards.  Lexi  Rudenitski  and  Karen 
proved  to  be  quite  the  salsa  queens,  while 
Frank  Castro  and  Jerry  Maldonado  displayed 
their  prowess  in  Spanish.  Erin  and  Nelson 
plan  to  remain  in  the  Bronx  for  the  next  year." 


GS 


Albert  Harkness  Jr.  '49  Ph.D  (see  Robin 
Peterson   93). 

James  W.  Jones  '70  Ph.D.  has  published 
Religion  ami  Psyiliology  in  Tramition:  Psyclio- 
miaiysii,  Feminism,  and  T!ieolof;y  (Yale  Univer- 
sity Press).  He  is  a  professor  of  religion  at 
Rutgers  University  and  a  practicing  cHnical 
psychologist.  Jones  is  also  the  author  of  Con- 
Icmpcmry  Psyciwanalysis  and  Religion:  Transfer- 
ence and  Transcendence  (Yale  University  Press). 

Dan  Felder  '76  A.M.  lives  in  London 
with  his  wife,  Louise,  and  children  Miriam, 
8,  and  Naomi,  2.  He  is  head  of  fixed  income 
at  Kleinwoit  Benson  Investment  Management, 
part  of  the  Dresdner  Bank  Group. 

Nancy  Roberts  '77  A.M.,  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  and  mass  conuiiu- 
nication  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was 
recently  chosen  for  the  Teachers'  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  university  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  feature  in  its  alumni  magazine.  Roberts  is 
the  author  of  four  books  and  has  written  for 
more  than  fifty  consumer  and  trade  maga- 
zines. She  recendy  published,  along  with  co- 
editor  Anne  KJejment.  American  Catholic  Paci- 
fism: Tlie  Influence  of  Dorotliy  Day  and  rlie 
Catholic  Worker  Mopemcnt  (Praeger  Publish- 
ers), a  collection  of  original  essays  by  scholars 
and  Catholic  worker  activists.  She  was 
awarded  a  McKnight  Fellowship  in  1995,  a 
Bush  Foundation  sabbatical  fellowship  in 
1989-90,  and  a  Ralph  Casey  dissertation  fel- 
lowship in  1 98 1.  She  is  a  consultant  for  the 
Freedom  Fonim  Newseum  Project  and  a 
manuscript  reviewer  for  Harcourt  Brace. 

Vito  Buonomano  '78  Sc.M.  was  selected 
as  the  St.  Mary's  Home  for  Children  Partner 
in  Philanthropy  for  1996  by  the  Rhode  Island 
chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Fund  Rais- 
ing Executives.  Buonomano  has  been  a  long- 
time volunteer  and  supporter  of  the  home. 

Donald  Cox  '80  Ph.D.  married  Tracy 
Vietze  'S4  on  Nov.  9  at  the  Union  Club 
of  Boston,  which  houses  the  Brown  Club  of 
Boston.  Don  is  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Boston  College.  Tracy  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  NYU  in  1991  and  is  a  risk  analyst  with 
FMR  Co.  Numerous  alumni  attended  the 
wedding,  including  Tracy's  uncle,  Arthur 
Vietze  '54.  as  well  as  Brown  gymnastics 
coach  Jacqueline  Court. 


Nicolas  Triantafyllidis  '81  Ph.D.,  an 

associate  professor  ot  aerospace  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  Amencan  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.  He  is  also  a  member  ot  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  Amencan  Academy  of  Mechan- 
ics, the  Society  of  Engineering  Science,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Nan  Sumner-Mack  '82  Ph.D.  and 
Nathan  Sumner  67,  "72  Ph.D.  regret  to 
report  the  death  of  their  older  son,  Sean,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  July  18.  "Sean  was  a 
resident  kid  brother  at  Pembroke,  19^)7-71," 
Nan  writes,  "and  may  be  remembered  for 
hosting  Sunday-moming  donii  coffee  hours 
with  'BuUwinkle'  and  for  perambulations 
on  his  red  tricycle  escorted  by  Frank,  the  large 
white  duck  smuggled  as  an  Easter  duckling 
from  California  by  Nancy  Gowen  '68.  A 
passionate  musician  and  lyncist,  Sean  per- 
formed most  recently  with  'The  Olyvz'  and 
'Decafe.'  He  also  owned  the  Encore  Painting 
and  Restoration  Co.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
The  family  invites  stories  about  Sean  for  in- 
clusion in  a  coUection-of-memories  volume. 
Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to  the  music 
collection  of  Brown's  Orwig  Music  Library 
or  to  the  ACLU."  Anyone  wishing  to  receive 
a  copy  of  an  upcoming  volume  of  Sean's 
writings  may  write  to  Nan  at  P.O.  Box  331, 
Millville,  Mass.  01529. 

Steve  Green  '89  A.M.  has  joined  the 
Institute  ot  Texan  Cultures  as  librarian.  The 
institute  is  an  educational  center  that  focuses 
on  the  state's  history  and  diverse  cultures. 

Rachael  Sexton   89  MAT.  (see  Debby 
Wilson  Pattiz   89) 

Gerhard  Schulte   93  Ph.D.  writes,  "1 
still  live  in  Providence,  same  house,  same  dog, 
new  partner,  and  very  happy.  In  November 
I  started  as  an  editor  for  Gennan  at  Harvard 
Translations,  a  translating  company  on  New- 
bury Street  in  Boston.  I  would  love  to  hear 
from  fomaer  students,  old  friends,  chorus 
members,  and  theater  people."  He  can  be 
reached  at  gerhardphd@aol.com. 

Min  Zhou  '93  Ph.D.  and  his  wife.  Li 
Yang  "93  Ph.D.,  announce  the  birth  of  Avew 
Z.  Yang  on  Oct.  27.  He  joins  their  daughter. 
Emmy,  who  turned  3  on  Jan.  s.  Yang  joined 
the  department  of  surgery  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity as  an  assistant  professor  in  January.  She 
specializes  in  the  gene  therapy  of  cancers  and 
genetic  diseases.  Zhou  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  Georgia  Tech. 
They  can  be  reached  at  Iyang02@em0ry.edu 
or  min. zhou(a>me. gatech.edu. 

Maria  Lialina  '97  Ph.D.  (see  Noah 
Rubins  '93). 


MD 


David  V.  Diamond  '78  (see  '75). 

Capt.  Ed  Paquette  '94  wrote  in  Decem- 
ber, "The  new  year  will  find  me  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  deployed  with  the  U.S.  Amiy 
on  Operation  |oiiit  Endeavor.  Time  to  pay 


back  that  scholarship!  It's  not  exactly  what  I 
envisioned  for  postgraduate  training,  but  it's  a 
tremendous  learning  experience.  I  am  hoping 
to  be  back  in  Gemiany  for  the  spring  thaw. 
Let  me  know  what's  going  on  with  everyone 
-  we  hve  for  mail  here."  Ed  can  be  reached  at 
Task  Force  i-2fi  Camp  Alicia  Op.  Joint 
Endeavor,  APO  AE  09789. 


Obituaries 


C.  Manton  Eddy  '22,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Dec.  21.  He  was  head  of  the  group 
division  at  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  retiring  as  senior  vice  president  in 
1972  after  fifty  years  with  the  company.  A 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Actuar- 
ies, he  was  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
served  on  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  for  Medicare  from  1965  to 
1970.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  a  panel  member  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Commission  on 
National  Goals.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Council  from  1968  to  1972,  a  past  chainnan 
of  the  Health  Insurance  Council,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America.  A  trustee  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  was  a  past  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived 
by  two  sons,  including  WilHam,  37  Winterset 
Ln.,  Simsbury,  Conn.  06070. 

Dorothy  Arnold  Parks  '2  s,  Providence; 
Dec.  20.  She  was  an  assistant  treasurer  for  the 
Carlton  Engraving  Co.  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  worked  for  Puritan  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Providence.  She  was  a  past  treasurer  of  the 
Pembroke  Club  of  Worcester.  She  is  survived 
by  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Wellesley  Wright  '26,  Barrington,  R.I.; 
Dec.  22.  A  long-time  resident  ot  Famiington, 
Conn.,  he  was  a  mathematics  teacher  and 
assistant  headmaster  at  Miss  Porter's  School 
until  his  retirement  in  1971.  Active  in  the 
Famungton  Republican  town  committee,  he 
was  a  town  constable  and  an  active  member 
of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  tennis  team  and  a  manager  of  the 
football  team  at  Brown.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Phyllis  Fragola. 

Alice  Manley  McOsker  '28  A.M.,  Warwick, 
R.I.;  Jan.  3.  She  was  a  broker  for  the  former 
Spencer  &  Preston  Insurance  Co.  for  forty 
years,  retiring  in  1984.  She  was  active  in  St. 
Augustine  Church  and  was  a  volunteer  at  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  Hospital  in  Providence.  She  is 
survived  by  her  brother-in-law,  Thomas  C. 
McOsker  '39,  S3  Franks  Neck  Rd..  Narra- 
gansett,  R.I.  02882;  and  a  nephew,  David  '66. 
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Isaac  D.  Short  II  '28.  Georgetown,  Del.; 
May  7.  He  received  his  law  degree  from  Penn 
in  1 93 1  and  was  a  vice  chancellor  of  the 
Delaware  State  Court  of  Chancery,  retiring  in 
1973.  Previously  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Sussex 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Dorothy  E.  McQueston  "30,  Hadley, 
M.1SS.;  Nov.  24.  She  was  head  of  the  English 
depanment  at  Gateway  Regional  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  retir- 
ing in  1971.  Previously  she  was  a  principal 
and  teacher  at  Chester  High  School  in  West- 
field,  where  she  taught  English,  business 
arithmetic,  and  girl's  physical  education,  and 
coached  the  girl's  basketball  team.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  varsity  basketball  team  at 
Brown.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Helen 
'25,  26  West  St.,  Hadley  01035. 

John  M.  Kenny  '31,  South  Attleboro,  Mass.; 
Sept.  9.  He  worked  for  T.A.  Clark  and  Pierce 
Buick  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  and  was  a  council- 
man for  the  City  of  Attleboro  for  ten  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Brown  wrestling 
team.  He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Robert  '55, 
125  Seegar  Rd.,  Upper  St.  Clair,  Pittsburgh 
15241;  and  daughters  Rosalind  '58  and 
Maureen  '71.  (This  infomiation  supplements 
the  obituary  for  Mr.  Kenny  that  ran  in  the 
December  issue.) 

Frederick  J.  McLeod  '3  s,  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.;  Dec.  21.  He  was  a  manager  at  the 
De.xter  Corp.  for  more  than  forty  years  and  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Windsor  Locks  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ruth,  37  Center  St.,  Windsor  Locks 
06096;  and  two  sons. 

Edwin  S.  Soforenko  '36,  Providence; 
Dec.  24.  He  founded  and  was  chairman  of 
the  board  at  Insurance  Underwriters  Inc., 
Providence.  A  member  ot  Temple  Enianu-El 
and  an  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  recog- 
nized in  November  by  the  state  chapter  of 
the  National  Society  of  Fund  Raising  Execu- 
tives for  his  philanthropy.  He  estabhshed  the 
Edwin  S.  Soforenko  Foundation  and  was  a 
major  contnbutor  to  institutions  and  charities 
throughout  the  state.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  including  Lawrence,  209  Angell  St., 
Providence  02906;  and  a  sister. 

Barbara  Crosby  Lyman  '38,  Ashby.  Mass.; 
Dec.  17.  A  member  of  the  Burbank  Hospital 
Guild,  she  was  a  volunteer  at  the  hospital  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  She  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Ashby  PubHc  Library.  She  is 
survived  by  three  sons,  including  Robert  '66, 
3632  13th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis  55407;  and 
Frederick  '74;  and  by  a  sister,  Virginia 
Crosby  Newman  '43. 

Norman  L.  Hibbert  '41,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Dec.  8.  He  received  a  master's  in  engineering 
from  Harvard  and  was  a  civil  engineer  for  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  various  pnvate 


companies.  He  worked  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
military  airfields  in  Alaska,  and  roads  and 
bridges  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Nigeria. 
He  was  involved  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge/Tunnel,  the  Fort  McHenry 
Tunnel  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Metro  Center 
Station  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  subway.  He 
was  a  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veteran 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ingamar,  1013  Mastline 
Dr.,  Annapolis  21401. 

Marjorie  Voltmann  Jones  '51,  Southbury, 
Conn.;  June  13,  1995.  She  received  her  master's 
in  education  from  Harvard  in  1952  and  was 
an  elementary-school  art  teacher  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband.  Jack,  920  Main  St. 
N.,  Southbury  06488. 

Jeremy  G.  Ingalls  '52,  Nutley,  NJ.;  Nov. 
12.  He  was  a  purchasing  manager  for  Boonton 
Electronics  Corp.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Marjean  Armitage  Ingalls  '52,  262  Rutgers 
PI.,  Nudey  071 10. 

Thomas  P.  Campbell  Jr.  '59,  Newton, 
Mass.;  Dec.  9,  of  cancer.  He  was  a  law  pro- 
fessor at  Northeastern  University,  where  he 
served  as  acting  dean  in  1992  and  was  honored 
with  a  1994  distinguished  teaching  award.  His 
lifelong  involvement  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Amenca  earned  him  a  Silver  Antelope  Award, 
the  highest  regional  honor  in  scouting.  He 
IS  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne  Shanklin 
Campbell  '59,  16  Bonaire  Cir.,  Waban,  Mass. 
02168;  three  sons;  and  a  daughter. 

Clyde  W.  Hawley  '59,  Pearisburg,  Va.;  Jan. 
4.  He  was  a  chiet  engineer  and  vice  president 
for  product  development  at  DoUinger  Corp. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Amencan  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  a  past  chairman 
of  its  Providence  branch.  A  member  of  the 
Sociery  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the 
Amencan  Welding  Society,  he  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Empire  State  chapter  of  the 
Filtration  Sociery.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  313  Chestnut  St.,  Pearisburg  24134; 
two  sons;  and  two  daughters. 

Arthur  D.  Fine  '60,  '65  Ph.D.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Dec.  21.  He  was  a  retired  re- 
search mathematician  for  Pratt  and  Whitney. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and  Beth  El 
Temple  of  West  Hartford.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Gail,  29  Harvest  Ln.,  West  Hartford 
061 17;  a  son,  Jason  '91;  and  a  daughter. 

Gretchen  Duram  Lipchitz  '60,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Sept.  18.  She  received  her  master's  in 
art  from  Stanford  in  1965  and  was  a  professor 
of  art  at  Boston  State  College  and  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Art.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  William,  106  Fairmount  St.,  Lowell 
01852. 


Jerome  H.  'Wood  Jr.  '69  Ph.D.,  Aldan,  Pa.; 
Dec.  15,  of  cardiac  arrest  caused  by  kidney 
and  Uver  failure.  A  specialist  in  colonial  Amer- 
ican history,  he  was  a  professor  of  history  at 
Swarthmore  College  for  twenty-seven  years. 
He  was  also  associate  provost  at  Swarthmore 
from  1986  to  1989.  Previously  he  taught 
at  Temple  University  and  Haverford  CoUege. 
He  traveled  widely  in  Latin  America  research- 
ing his  interest  in  the  region's  black  history. 
In  1983-84  he  was  a  Fulbright  professor  of 
U.S.  history  at  Nankai  University  in  China. 
He  was  a  Fulbnght-Hays  Fellow  in  1980  and 
an  honorary  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  in 
1962.  He  was  a  board  member  of  the  Lans- 
downe  Symphony  Orchestra  and  active  in  the 
Aldan  Civic  Association.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  IS  survived  by  his  companion,  Benjamin 
Williams,  103  E.  Providence  Rd.,  Aldan 
19018;  his  mother;  and  a  brother. 

Justin  E.  Casserly  '92,  Seattle;  Jan.  2,  from 
injunes  suffered  in  a  kayaking  accident  on  the 
Santa  Mana  River  in  Mexico.  After  spending 
a  year  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif,  he  entered  the  grad- 
uate program  in  geology  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the  Lakeside 
School  in  Seattle,  where  he  also  coached  the 
cross-country  team  and  assisted  in  the  outdoor 
educational  program.  He  traveled  to  China  to 
compete  in  an  international  cross-country 
invitational  tournament  while  he  was  a  junior 
in  high  school,  and  in  his  senior  year  he  won 
the  Section  10  Officials'  Academic/ Athletic 
Award.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  cross-country 
team  and  a  member  of  the  track  team  at 
Brown,  and  he  traveled  to  Japan  as  a  member 
of  the  All-Ivy  team  that  competed  in  the 
Cross-Country  Relay.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Casserly,  Route 
2,  Box  no.  Miner  Street  Rd.,  Canton,  N.Y. 
1 36 1 7;  and  a  brother.  Keith  '97. 

Helen  M.  Bearpark,  Palo  Alto,  Cahf ;  Dec. 
19,  from  injunes  sufl^ered  when  she  was  struck 
by  a  pickup  truck.  A  postdoctoral  research 
fellow  at  the  Brown-affiliated  Bradley  Sleep 
Research  Laboratory  last  year,  she  was  a 
research  psychologist  at  the  University  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  had  a  pnvate  practice  in 
insomnia  counsehng  before  coming  to  Brown. 
She  held  degrees  from  the  New  South  Wales 
Institute  of  Psychiatnsts  and  Surgeons;  Mac- 
quarie  University,  Sydney;  and  the  University 
of  Sydney.  She  was  a  frequent  guest  expert  on 
sleep-related  issues  for  radio  and  television 
programs  in  Australia,  and  was  the  author  of 
Oi'erwming  Insomnia.  She  had  recently  begun 
work  on  a  book  about  women  and  sleep.  She 
was  a  founding  member  and  tirst  secretary  of 
the  Austrahan  Sleep  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amencan  and  European  Sleep 
Research  Societies  and  the  Austrahan  Society 
of  Authors.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Jim,  42  Edward  St.,  Darlington,  NSW,  2008, 
Austraha;  two  daughters;  her  parents;  and  a 
brother.  O^; 
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BY   MEG   CADDEAU    '86 


In  the  Name  of  Love 


w 


HAT'S  IN  A  NAME?" 


When  I  read  Juliet's  line  from 
the   balcony   scene   in   Romeo   and 
Juliet   with    my    teenaged   students, 
invariably  we   turn   the   question   on 
ourselves.  What's  in  our  names? 

Most  ot  these  girls  at  the  inde- 
pendent school  where  I  teach  know 
the  story  of  how,  two  years  ago,  I 
got  my  last  name.  I  was  then 
thirty,  and  neither  my  fiance  nor 
I  wanted  to  abandon  our  respec- 
tive surnames  when  we  married.  Yet  we 
were  drawn  to  the  practical  advantages  of 
sharing  the  same  last  name.  It  was  my 
fiance's  half-joking  suggestion  to  make  a 
new  name  -  a  hybrid  rather  than  a 
hyphenation.  The  idea  grew  on  us.  We 
even  went  so  far  as  to  get  out  our  Scrab- 
ble tiles  to  deconstruct  and  merge  the  let- 
ters in  our  family  names,  Codd  and 
Dippo. 

Weeks  later,  still  unsatisfied,  we 
resorted  to  a  bit  ot  genealogical  recon- 
struction. Centuries  earher,  my  surname, 
French  in  origin,  had  ended  in  "eau." 
We  toyed  with  Cadeau  ("gift")  or,  even 
more  exotic,  the  plural  Cadeaux.  In  the 
end  we  decided  in  favor  of  a  double-con- 
sonanted  surname,  since  both  of  us  had 
brought  one  to  the  marriage.  Therefore, 
Caddeau  -  with  two  d's  -  it  was  and  is. 

Family  and  friends  had  varied  reac- 
tions. My  mother-in-law,  whose  name  has 
changed  several  times  as  a  result  of  mar- 
riage, exclaimed  that  our  idea  was  not 
only  silly  but  "un-American!"  Friends 
remarked, "Cool.  Can  you  really  do  that?" 
It  was  the  reaction  of  my  students,  how- 
ever, that  surprised  me  the  most. 

In  an  age  when  Madonna,  Cher,  and 
"the  artist  formerly  known  as  Prince"  are 
universally  recognized,  my  students  accept 
that  names  are  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  Born  well  after  their  mothers 
fought  the  women's-liberation  battles  of 
the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  these  are  girls 
v,'ho  routinely  roll  their  eyes  and  wrinkle 
their  noses  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
word  feiiiiiiisiii.  Yet  when   I   ask  them  to 


write  about  their  names,  they  become 
passionate.  Many  fast-forward  to  the 
future  and  ponder  whether  they  will  keep 
their  maiden  names,  adopt  future  spouses' 
nanres,  or  opt  for  hyphenated  surnames. 
Some  who  already  have  hyphenated 
names  wonder  about  multiple  hyphen- 
ations or  consider  creating  new  names.  A 
student  whose  last  name  is  Mann  says 
she'll  insist  that  her  husband  take  her 
name.  "Great,"  I  encourage  her.  "Here's  to 
finding  a  man  who  wants  to  be  a  Mann!" 

On  graduation  day  last  June,  Maria, 
the  class  salutatorian,  confessed  to  me  that 
out  ot  all  she'd  studied  in  my  classes  —  the 
works  of,  among  others,  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Sojourner  Truth,  Betty  Friedan,  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston,  andToni  Morrison  -  the 
story  she  will  never  forget  is  that  of  my 
surname.  She'll  remember  it  not  because 
I  discovered  the  "right"  way  to  deal  with 
the  married-name  issue  —  that  decision 
will  always  be  a  personal  one  —  but  for  a 
more  elemental  reason.  Maria  and  her 
classmates  were  deeply  impressed,  she  told 
me,  by  my  obvious  happiness  as  I  spoke  ot 
our  name  plan.  Young  women  often  see 
moments  ot  bliss  in  novels  and  movies, 
but  Maria's  remark  reminded  me  that 
glimpses  ot  real-lite  adults  in  love  are  rare. 

Stunned,  moved,  flattered,  I  needed  a 
minute  to  contemplate  what  she'd  said. 
Was  Maria's  reaction  a  slap  at  the  feminist 
principles  I'd  tried  to  teach?  I  don't  think 
so.  Proponents  of  girls'  schools  contend 


that   they   turn   out  ^^ 

well-educated,  confident  young 
women  with  clear  ideas  about  what  they 
want  and  the  academic  and  emotional 
strength  to  achieve  their  goals.  My  stu- 
dents want  the  best  education  they  can 
get. They  want  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
world. They  want  to  cultivate  their  imagi- 
nations and  creative  talents.  They  want  to 
know  that  they  will  find  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  pay  in  their  future  careers  as  film- 
makers, athletic  trainers,  lawyers,  editors, 
advertising  executives,  and  doctors.  But  in 
a  chaotic,  highly  competitive  world,  at  a 
time  when  50  percent  of  marriages  end  in 
divorce,  these  bright  and  privileged 
young  women  especially  want  to  be 
assured  that  as  adults  they  will  experience 
moments  of  happiness. 

Whatever  names  my  students  keep  or 
adopt  when  they  grow  up,  I  hope  they 
will  remember  the  important  lesson  they 
taught  me:  Names  are  only  labels.  Sure, 
they  connect  us  to  living  relatives  and 
deceased  ancestors.  They  can  be  a  source 
of  tremendous  pride  or,  as  Shakespeare 
reminds  us,  ot  tragic  pain.  But  in  the  end, 
what  is  most  important  is  the  joy  we  find 
in  our  closest  relationships  and  how  we 
share  that  joy.  Juliet  is  right:  "That  which 
we  call  a  rose/By  any  other  nanre  would 
smell  as  sweet."  Ov 

Formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Neti'  York  City,  Meg  Cad- 
deau noil'  teaches  in  Osaka,  Japan. 
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Laurelmead  on  Blackstone  Boulevard  ... 
The  Other  Brown  Campus. 

Introducing  the  new  Brown  campus  connection,  Laurelmead  on  Blackstone  Boulevard.  Located 
only  minutes  from  Brown,  Laurelmead  is  a  residential  community  for  independent  adults.  Owners 
enjoy  an  engaging  lifestyle,  with  the  assurance  of  24-hour  security  and  home  and  grounds 
maintenance.  The  Laurelmead  campus  includes  beautiful  common  areas,  resident  gardens,  and 
walking  trails  along  the  Seekonk  River.  Find  out  why  so  many  Brown  and  Pembroke  alumni,  retired 
faculty,  and  fellow  colleagues  have  chosen  to  make  Laurelmead  their  new  home. 


"Having  lived  near  the  Brown  Convnunity  Ims  always  been  an  adva)itage 
for  my  wife  and  myself.  Now  we  have  the  added  pleasure  of  living  at 
Laurelmead,  where  we  have  an  array  of  activities  to  choose  from  in  a 
family  atmosphere.  We  also  enjoy  the  secure  feeling  proinded  by  an 
excellent  and  friendly  staff.. .it  really  is  a  ivonderful  place  to  live. " 

John  Linnell  (pictured  with  wife  Barbara) 
Class  of  '49 

Mend^er,  Health  Services  Comniittee 
&  Buddings  and  Grounds  Committee 


Laurelmead's  Indoor  Swimming  Pool  and 
Blackstone  Library  pictured; 


Come  visit  Laurelmead  during  your  next 
visit  to  Providence,  or  call  for  more 
information  at  (800)  286-9550. 


LAURELMEAD^'^ 

Distinguished  Adult  Cooperative  Living 

355  Blackstone  Boulevard 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02906 
(401)  273-9550  •  (800)  286-9550 


STARTING  AT  ^29,900   DESTINATION  CHARGE  »495   TOTAL  MSRP  t30.395 


INTRODUCING  THE  TASTY  NEW  1997  LEXUS  ES  300.  WITH  MORE  POWER 
MORE  LUXURY.  MORE  EVERYTHING.  THE  ROAD  IS  CALLING.  ANSWER  I 
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The  Relentless  Pimuh  OfPerfecUon. 


©1996  Lexus.  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wrar  \eatbeltn  and  obey  all  speed  lawi.  1997  manufacturers  suggested  retail  price  including  destination  charge.  Excludes  taxes, 
license,  title  and  optional  equipment.  Actual  dealer  price  may  vary.  See  your  participating  Lexus  dealer  for  details.  For  further  information,  log  onto  www.lexus.com  or  call  800VSA-LEXUS  1800-872-5398). 


